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"No. 458.) 
Won’t Wash Clothes. 


WBILsT serving in the flagship on the China station 
gc.ue years ago, the admiral gave orders that the men 
were to wash their own clothes, and not to send them 
aslore to be washed, as formerly. The order caused a 
lot of discontent amo: the men. Ohristmas-time 
wis near at hand, and on Christmas Day all the 
ships of the squadron (except the flagship) were 
decorated up for the occasion. The admiral and 
all the officers. went round the ship at noon, and the 
admirad was greatly annoyed at not seeing the- usual 
decorations on his own 

He was making the best of his way on the upper 
deck, when the following notice, hanging up in one of 
the messes, attracted his attention : 

“ What is the difference between Brookes’s soap and 
the men of this ship? ” 

On passing the next mess he found the answer : 

“ Because one won't wash clothes, and the others have 


jolly well got to.” 


An old lady is inclined to think that a compass would 
be the best sewing machine, because she heard it had a 
necdle with thirty-two points. 

F ee eee 


Mas. Fiaa : “Why can’t you wash your face once in 
awhile without my iby to tell you every time?” 
Tommy: “I’m afraid you'd think I’d been in 
swimming.” 
——~to—— 


come up to my ideal.” s 

“Per not,” he answered. “But I don’t care if I 
can only get anywhere near my own.” 

“Your own P” she “ What is your ideal?” 

“You,” he whispered. 

oe fe 

A sMART young fellow, just out of the Army under the 

short term and reserve regulations, was asked if he had 


seen any active service. 

now,” he replied, “I have often been puzzled 
over my di ever since [receiving it. Although I 
wast ordered abroad, on the paper they give me 
credit for having been at the Nile.” 

i ae, Arg ressed to examine this blunder of 
ne War the 


was handed round, when it 

‘as discovered that the column headed “Foreign 
ae "had been filled in with the short but telling term, 
« i Kd 


i 
Tooth Drawing by Bullet. 


Mr. Peters had the toothache some time ago, and he 
suffered so much that at last he resolved to have the 
troublesome tooth out. He had heard that a tooth could 
ree othe at eee ee 
the alld ee es ns Os and firi 
the b from a gun. 

So he got some string and fastened it to the tooth and 
to a ball, rammed the latter into his gun, and aimed the 
gun out of the window. 

Then he to feel nervous about it, and he cocked 
changed int regard othe operation Sioa’ ‘The inet time the 
changed in to i e 
gun was cocked he resolved not to take the tooth out that 


pe RS RE Ge 


Just then the hammer slipped, and the next minute Mr. 
through the air at the rate of 
8 


miles a minute, and he was oo the floor 
howling and spitting blood. After Mrs. Peters had picked 
him wp, and ane water with which to wash out his 
mouth, he went down to the front window. 


there, thinking that perhaye it 
aatier 


‘omebody. When the doctor 
7 Mr. Peter's grinder embedded 
ul, 


All 1 ‘ghts reserved.} 


“TO INTEREST» 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


“No,” said the fair girl, “it’s no use. You don’t | 


; happy years—it is at least @ 
to 


Anna: “They say Lhave my mother’s mouth and 


Hannah: “ Well, your mother was lucky to get rid 
‘em.” 


——.jo—__. 


“How’s this, Dauber? You've painted Father Time 
with a mowing machine instead of a scythe.” 

“That's all right. We artists of the modern school 
keep up with inventive progress.” 


“TaLk about cheap postal rates, I've seen 125]b. go 
for n peany stamp,” remarked Mr. Keeplent. 
“When was that?” said Mrs. K., laying down her 


paper. | 
“This morning, my dear, when you went to the post- 
office ” 


of 


——» § =——_—. 


Poriceman : “Do you want to cross, little girl.” 
Little Girl (in meal “Do you suppose I want ter 
stan’ here an’ look at yer?” (with cutting severity). “I 
dare say if I'd a been a year or two older, an’ lived in 
ly, an’ dressed in silk an’ di’ments, you wouldn't 
ha’ said nothin’, but grabbed me by the arm and took 
me over without a word.” 


—ojo—__. 
What Did She Mean? 


THERE is woe and tribulation 
In the problem I would solve: 

It has caused such consternation 
As no other could evolve. 

T have fretted till I'm weary, 
But the puzzle still is there, 

And I can't escape the query : 
Did she really mean to swear ? 


Did she seek to give instruction 
To the one she should obey P 
Do I make the right deduction 
From the words I heard her say P 
AmI pullty of a blunder, 
Do I wrong a woman fair, 
When I sit and idly wonder | 
If she really meant to swear P 


Did she mean to treat me kindly 
When I went to her that night, 
Ba ny oad ed sobre. puede? 
m: ani 
Should tt be ecmaidara’ aksaking 


“ Even in geography the beneficent plans of Nature 
appear,” remarked Mr. Poindexter. 
Well, consider for yourself veolf the result if the Canaries 
C) consi r res 
were near Cat Island. 
EID ak “cane 


Irate OrFicer: “How is this, Murphy? 
¢ complains that you call him names.” 


ree oF 
any names at All I said § 
“some of us ought to be in a menagerie. 


eee eee 


PatHos.—The sollowing a liao 
appeared some time a newspaper: “ 
the should seb the ayo of Emma D—, who sbesnted 
herself last Wednesday from her father’s house, she is 

red to return, when she will be received with 
i affection by her almost heart-broken 
parents. If nothing can rsuade her to listen to their 
joint appeal—should she 
grey h ich ve to ‘a rare —pone she never 
mean to revisit a house where as passed so man; 
, if she be not lout 

sense of propriety, t she will, 
rs further delay, send back the key 
caddy.” 


of the tea- 
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determined to bring their | think. 


GO ON. TURN OVER TO PAGE 773. 1" 
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“PEARSON'S WEEKLY” INSURANCE COUPON. 


The signing of tizis coupon by the purchaser will be 
sufficient to eatitle his or her next-of-kin of legal re- 
resentative to the benefits of the £1,000 Railway 
jasurance a i ani Cycling Insurauces, 
provided the conditions of tite insurance coupon have 
been fulfilled. 
Signaturve......ccc.c0 ..cesssseescees: 
Available from 5 p.m., Fridau, Ap- 
night, Suturday, April 2. th, Ie 
see page 776, 
% tr ee 
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Working with One Eye Shut. 


A RBECEDT traveller in Mexico, who visited the mines 
there during his journey, suys thut he was muct 
astonished at seeing the men who carry the ore come 
out of the mine each with one eye shut. 

The foreman, seeing his surprise, explained the 
matter. He said the cundles belonging to the tarateros 
(wuo drill and blast) do not give sutticient light in the 
drifts, where it is consequently quite dark, but where, 
nevertheless, the tarateros see well enough not to run 
their heads against the rocks. But, on emerging into 
daylight, they would be blinded did they not take 
precautionary measures. 

For this reason, as they approach the mouth of the 
shaft, at the point where they catch the first glimpse of 
light, they drop the eyelid of one eye, and keep this down 
while they are discharging their ore und inkl they have 
re-descended the shaft. 

When they are again in the dark, they open the eye 
kept hitherto in reserve, and at once see everything dis- 
tinctly; while the other eye, previously open and 
cr aes blinded by the daylight, perceives nothing 
a 


ef 


desta oars ay 
perance sentiments. 

Bess: “Of course not. You will want a man who 
isn’t easily driven to drink.” 

Forgman: “Where shall I put this report of the 
prize-fight P” 
Editor: “ Put it alongside of the Rev. Dr. Goodman's 
sermon. Then people can read the prize-fight while 
pretending to read the sermon.” 

ei ___ ° 

A WEITEE says that the ancient Romans had no word 
for “yes.” But we would be willing to wager that when 
Claudius somebody asked Apulius somebody else if he 
would jlike to meander down the Appian Way toa certain 
establishment for the sale of liquid comforts, there was 
some available Ly geen in the language equivalent to 
“ Don’t care if I do.” 


no man unless he has strong 


oe i oe 


Cueex (to head of firm): “I wish to ask you. sir, if 
you can Kady see your way to giving me an advance of 


of Firm: “Certainly, Mr. Phipps, with pleasure. 
Mr. Blunt,” turning to the cashier, “let Mr. Phipps have 
a sowerelgn on qa of his salary, and deduct it when 
ou im on Saturday. 
? (exit Mr. Phipps.) r 
3 oe 


His Gingham Went. 


Dogince a rain-storm a gentleman emerged from his 
club in Piccadilly. It was ing, 80 he opened his 
about for a cab. He could not 


the cab, the gentleman relinquished his hold 
of the umbrella and opened the door. the lady pre- 
pared to enter the cab, she lowered the umb and 


was about to take it with her, when her companion 
touched it and remarked : 


My umbrella.” 
ery slowly the lady replied: “ Pardon me; mine, I 


The situation ig a little awkward. The rain was 


it but to surrender his umbrella, and to resolve firmly 
never again to protect a lady in the rain. 


‘766 HE CRRONICLES OF HUMPHREY JUDD. { " Visror-ragaresiures: Tetanus 


i . Mrs. Lennard, * What do you mean, Mr. Keyte?” 
IV.—THE co RANCE OF at aera pci aya agile thought “ Simply this, 1 find myself in rather a strange position, ( 


her, had one intense desire in life, and that was filthy lucre. | You have taken up a man about whom you know very little, 

It was with this intent that she had spurned her younger | invited him to your house, and made him stand on terms of 

In the introduction to these chronicles I mentioned that | suitors and married a rich widower. But she wanted more | intimacy with you. Moreover, your stepdaughter, Miss 
my uncle, Huriphrey Judd, expressed his intention of 
leaving to me, on his death, many of the papers which 


—she to possess the bulk of his property when he | Len has couceived a strong ity forhim. Iam 

Meet ae will and ‘ts apatesa tents set her | that man. Now, as a judge of B sctarae T have long put A 
recorded his strange experiences as a Rag feet ae 

Among these pepe was a certain notebook labelled “The 


inki day. you down as a woman who works for self, and self only. | 
And fie the t 7 i whee Dr. Lennard was taken ill. | admire you for it. I work with that object myself. TT0 
Disappearance of Horace Keyte.” The very next day his wife did something that she had been | question then is—why have you treated me thus? In plain 
From t+» notes therein contained I have been able to | longing to do for months, but which sheer awe of her words, for there is no use in mincing the matter, do you 
piece together the following narrative, and to place the | husband and fear of discovery had hitherto prevented her want me to your s' hter ? t) 
events as much as possible in the order suitable for a story. 
It does not ap exactly in what manner my un 


fi ttem: . She took the Doctor’s keys and ransacked | “ Mr. Keyte—I will not deny it—Mabel is deeply in love n 
py cain etudy table. She did phen find the will | with you. I would be the last person to stand in her way.” RS 


possessed of the curious details of the case, but I | itself, but she did find something very much to the purpose, “Pardon me, madam. You would be the last person to " 
suspect that he ed upon them accidentally, and from } and that was a copy of it. ___ | stand in oo way, a you would be the first to n 
certain hints I will afterwards show the source from which Spreading the paper out on the table with a trembling | standin hers. Again I ask you—do you wish me to marry 


it is most probable the mystery was solved, 

And now for the story itself. 

Horace Keyte was a musician by profession, but had made 
very little mark in London with the exception of playing at 
a few unimportant concerts. He had drifted up to the 
Metropolis from Worcestershire, and during his absence 
from home his parents, quite poor people, died, leaving 
him comparatively alone in the world. 

By some means or other he had acquired an introduction 
into the house of a certain Dr. Lennard, who still lived in 
Harley Street, though for some time passed he had ceased 


hand she eagerly perused its contents. your step-daughter?” 

# Gisctous bexiena !” she exclaimed presently. “ What “If the feeling is mutual, and you ask for her hand, Mr. = 
if he had died yesterday! He must not die, he must be | Keyte, I have no opposition to make.” 
kept alive at all Soran until—until Mabel marries. Aprés “Exactly so. And what is your reason for encouraging $ 
cela, le déluge!” ' a A I don’t think you are quite disinterested, really I ' 

For these were the peculiar terms of the Doctor's will! | don’t.” 1 
He left a couple of hundred a year to his wife and the bulk “ Mr. Keyte——” . G 
of his fortune to his daughter on the condition that the | “And I should like to eay this. Ido not care for your it 
latter had not married before his death; in that case his | step-daughter one scrap. I haven't the slightest intention i: 
wife was to receive his fortune and his daughter the lesser | of asking her to marry me. i preter to remain a bachelor.” 0 
allowance. For two minutes they looked at each other in silence. He 


altogether from ising owing to a paralytic seizure, “ My reason for this,” wrote the caustic old Doctor, “is | had pressed d, and he knew it. She was trembling §] 
which had not only left hima sresstiloal but condemned him | that if my daughter marries before my death it will show | in the balance between dignity and avarice. The latter Ci 
to lie on his back he the remainder of his life. that sho prefers someone else to myself, and is not worth con ered. The love of money was too intense. 

Dr. Lennard had been a big man in his day, and it was | of receiving my fortune. On the other hand, if she is st « You—do—not—wish—to—marry Mabel ?” 1] 


reported that he must have amassed a very considerable 
amount of wealth, especially as he was a man with scarcely 
any ex jive tastes. 

He married twice, and had by his first wife one 
daughter, Mabel, a girl of nineteen at the time of this 
story, while his second wife, who was very much younger 
than himself, had brought him no children at all, 

Into this household, then, Horace Keyte, who was about 


single, I have no hesitation in Maring my wife a small | “No, I do not.” \. 
allowance only, as, from what I know of her character, she sis And why? : = 
is quite capable of marrying a second rich husband and “T’ve to you. Because I don’t care for her, and because 1 
inheriting his fortune.” I don’t choose to be saddled with a wife.” t! 
Te say that Mrs. Lennard wasenraged would betoconvey | “Think of her fortune.” i: 
@ small im m of her feelings. However, being in “ Fortune? Do you imagine I’m fool enough to think 
possession of the facts of the case, she determined to make you’d encourage me if there were a fortune.” 
use of them. Accordingly, on the earliest opportunity, she “ Would nothing induce you to marry her P ” ( 


thi ears of age, was introduced, and it soon became | broached the idea of marriage to her stepdaughter. “Yes.” t! 
pall ib that hewn & ing violent attention to Mabel “Oh,” said Mabel, “I’ve never thought much about it. “What?” e 

, and that his elinae were reciprocated by her in | I'm far too young yet.” «Ten thousand pounds! ” ¢ 
spite of the discouragement shown by her step-mother. “ Ah, but my , tell me now, isn’t there just someone “ Good heavens!” D 


As to her father he, poor man, was not in a condition to 
give an opinion on the subject. Finally a marriage was 
arranged between the young people. It was a very quiet 


ou fancy—someone you've the least bit of “TI mean it. Think it over now. I feel sure it’s worth it 
Sa ase for? I ne A you Hoek gt me as a mother, | to you. If you pay me down five thousand pounds the day 
you know.” our engagement is announced, and the balance directly the 


one, and early in the afternoon the bridal left the | “ No—there’s noone. I hate the men!” registers are signed, I'll undertake to marry her. Beyond 

gicom precincts of Harley Street en route for the Continent. “Fie, my dear. You mustn’t talk like that.” that I'll undertake nothing, for I don’t want to live with 
t been —— that they should take an afternoon “But I do, I tell you.” her. But that will be he for you, won't it?” 

train to Dover, cross on the following day. “There's your father’s partner, now, Mr. Veyzey, he’s a She bowed her head silently. 


Charing Cross was reached, the tickets taken, and the 


g man, and he’s head over heels in love with you, | “I thought so, I'll give you till Monday to think it 
young couple seated in the train, which was due to start in ia 


you know he is.” over. 


e,3D = we oP ee 


s few minutes, when the bridegroom exclaimed : “Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the girl. “ Fancy marrying him And the wretch rose and left the house. Mrs. Lennard 

“I think, dear, I'll just run to the bookstall and get a | —or anyone Sick ‘ _ sa that ohe coll juts zanenen es 8h) Nor neeee and i 
paper.” Things began to black for Mrs. Lennard, ly | foun e ueeze out the sum 

“Don’t be as her Kmatend ww weaker month by month. con- uired, Several times she faltered in hes determination, 


, darling,” she answered, 
oe said. “I'll be back in less than a 
minute.” 
She watched him walk quickly down the platform and 
pass through the gate at the end, close to the bookstail. 


Five minutes she waited, and then the signal was given 


trived to get eligible men to the house, but it was no use, | but her ruling passion conquered, and on Monday she agrecd 
Mabel was are and won Ao fall more order. | to = Leper — = “ sitin 

She was a too, an stepmother knew very s we ‘orace Keyte, “ only you under- 
Sell ik the eeadl cnly taaseye aun CO RaSOaaI . | stand te ey ey ee Then our contract is 

An h, however, an unforeseen event occurred. Mrs. | at an end. You no longer interfere with me, nox [ 
Lennard and her daughter went one night to a concert, and | with you.” 
Horace Keyte’s name was on the He was a A plan of campaign was 
good-looking fellow and did not sing ly. Whether it | heartless beings, by which Lennard was to appear to 
was this, or the character of his or the vagaries of | oppose Keyte’s suit. It answered admirably. In less than 
that little wretch, Cupid, but it was that Mabel | a month they were eng: Not many weeks later and 
Lennard not only felt a thrill in her heart and a blush on | the wedding came off. Old Dr. I4nnard was, by this timc, 
her cheek as he sang, but her acute stepmother noticed it, | too feeble in mind to understand anything about the matter 
too. And the latter’s suspicions were confirmed when once | at all. Mrs. Lennard was as as her word, and handed 
or twice afterwards she mentioned the name of the singer | the bridegroom a packet notes to the value of five 
in the girl’s hearing. thousand pounds on his return from church. 

Mrs. Lennard made inquiries. True, she did not hear And then came the heartless part of the business. A few 
very much to Keyte’s credit, but she determined to ask him pane ree, Keyte had had a wig and moustache of 
round, nevertheless. So hecame and sang at an “ At Home.” | fair psec ome his own made for hi A day ort 
She watched her step-daughter narrowly, and what she saw | before the wedding he cut his locks short, dyed t!.» 
determined her to proceed. remainder a jet black, and shaved moustache, donnin. 


nwmpwe 4 ff ef 


waited an hour at the station, searching and watching. 
Then she returned home in a cab crying as if her heart 
would break, for she loved the man dearly, 

Detectives were employed, every means that could be 
thought of taken to solve the m , but nothing was 
ever afterwards heard of Horace ere His previous life 
was traced, and though it was found that he was not quite 
so perfect as he might have been, there was not the shadow 
of anything to account for either his ane Boag 
ance or his being kidnapped—if the latter had happened. 

So much for that part of the story which became public 


eo a a a 


roperty. And to explain the disa; of Horace “ Mabel,” she said, when the guests had departed, “that | the false wig and moustache instead. He booked a pass; 
Korte we must go teak some time before he appeared on | young man plays well, doesn’t he?” to South Africa under the name of William Dintom, cad! 
the scencs at all. “ Yes, I eaprces 80.” rest was plain sailing. . 
Just about two years previous to Dr. Lennard’s paralytic “ They tell me he’s an excellent singing master, too. How When he left his newly-married wife in the train |» 
seizure he had sent for his lawyer, and the two had been | would you like a course of lessons from him ?” simply rushed round to the side of the station to the ste); 
closeted together for some time in hisstudy. As soonas he “TI don’t know, mamma. Do you think I need them?” loadin to Hungerford Bridge, tore up the wig and mo:i-- 


had left the Doctor summoned his wife and daughter into 
his coe He was polite and formal as usual. 
pene Teel sense monet 
wing my and it w: or a 
few days," he said, E 
“Oh, ” exclaimed his daughter, “you must not 
think about sueh things.” 


“Oh, I think it would be delightful, Mabel. We'll talk it | tache in a quiet corner, walked over the bridge to Water! 
over.” and took the express to Southam where he boarded t!.» 

The result was that Horace Keyte came frequently to | Cape liner. Henceforth he was as William Dintvu», 
ary mero amd. om more Shak ‘ome -coonsiom: wasitenraad @ young man with a small fortune on the way to make it 3 

ere dinner. one, tA 

Now Horace K west ogercenper cma ial gloat org, es Not even the shrewd Mr. Richardson ever suspected t?.:: 
man of the world he began very shrewdly to senpect at | Mrs. 


“Do not talk nonsense, Mabel,” he replied frigidly. “It for it usual to in ,and certainly the vi 3 
is a matter to which I ought to have cients lon ago. eprmpre Pret sently Mtoe lligrer ven Ete bene desea Ey ee 


frequently to a house. Moreover, | never aware that she had been deceived by as heartle:: + 
he had taken parti stock of Mrs. Lennard, and had | villain as ever breathed. A word or twoabout the futur: «! 
come to the conclusion that she was a woman who would Pe ee ee 
play a deep game should occasion arise. So he waited his | Mabel, 
oppectani: and before very long it came—in the form ofa | her father’s old partner, Dr. Veysey, and lives a very ha; 

-a-téte interview between himself and Mrs. Lennard. life with him at the identical house in Harley Street fr. 
“ And how do you think Mabel is getting on, Mr. Keyte?” | which she started on half an hour’s honeymoon. Perha:~. 


But what I wanted to say was this: Besides ves I 
have no one who has any claims upon me. f tava tried, 
therefore, to deal fairly with you both, but I have allowed 
myself to make certain conditions, conditions of which Mr. 
ee: does beer entirely approve, though, of course, he 
will maintain absolute secrecy concerning them. I wanted 
to warn you, once and for all, that it will be useless for 


ee ee ee ae ee a ens a ae ea tae Se eee eg ey ee) 


ee 


understand one anoth 


4 


represents the amount he paid to ascertain the facts | 


Es 


cerning 
both. Eut I thought it only fair to 


. the latter was saying. after all, it was not so bad for her that she \ 
—_ fe you to ask me in what way I have disposed of my ey vey wal indeed Her zi voige as impeyred her first husband. a ee | 
—— “ Ah! she - Horace under his name of Dinton, is a well-knov" 
“Oh, I'm sure, Oliver, for m: pent should never have | “She is a very promising pupil.” resident at Jo! , where he married the dauy)' : 
dkaned——” logue ks wile be he went on, interrupting | “She thinks deal of you, Me Keyte.” of a rich Boer. As for Lennard, she lost the wholo 
her. “ Indeed!” her fortune and was last heard :! 

My dear, it is obvious that in the relations that Zen | Ob, you must have noticed it, Come now! * at the tables of Monte Carlo, where, after having seen «'! ‘ 
bear to one another there must be some speculation on “My time is only occupied with Miss Lennard pro- | she had left in the world raked up by the insatiable croupi:' : 
head, whether you exercise it in your dreams or not. And | fessionally.” she seems to have had a loan or of a hundred poun:'s E 
nl crag pe pr My dasa you are liable to “Yeo? But even when you are acting professionally you | from s strange Englishman oe cat te ak teat t 

. m ve eyes!” within the week. 3 

“Oh, papa, dear!” exclaimed his daughter. “ Mrs. Lennard,” replied the musician, back in| And from certain indications in otebook I ve: : 
“Tt is quite true, Mabel. It wouldn’t be natural if it Sis alate, bak lashing’ alenighs ah har abalepertice strongly that this Oe moeaeas as ete 
was not. So, as I say, I intend always to keep a strict decisively, “I think the time has come when we chould than my Hamphrey J and that the sum he let : 
: 


er.” 
She ¢ she ht have gone a little too far, 
sted. "then che 8 vend | mew 


that I ha 
disposed of my effects, and ere the matte: rests.” e she s Moons oak “The Voyage of the Yacht ‘ Canute.’”) 
Do you know how many rulers France has had in the past hundred ? Read the graphic and interesting article in the 
ROYAL MAGAZINE catitled “Fickle France,” aod you will learn tence hinoen fons toate ia 
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CASKS FOR THE’ .- 
- NORTH POLE. 


A GeoLoeicaL Society Proposes ro SEND TO THE 
PotaR ReEGIons, oN THE Back or IcEBEEGS, 
10) WooprEn Casks, 


THE North Pole is to the front again so as to divide 
the attention of geographers who lately have been 
nursing yather weird theories in with the 
Sputh Pole and the Antarctic regions generally. 
ou : — 

So far the only reason for sending out e tions 
northward has been mainly for the of observing 
a daily record of events, such as jatitade, longitude, 
soundings, daily drift, finding the Arctic Ocean’s bottom 
where possible, and so forth, with the possibility of 
dleeoyeron the North Fole, Sie, 

‘ar-seeipg geographer asks: unde: this 
human risk when it can be obviated with the ube of oak 
casks? It is never too late to adopt a good idea, and so, 
acting on the suggestion, a certain Geographical Society 
is about to set afloat one hundred specialty. made casks 
on Arctic waters. 

These casks are to be made on the principle of a 
spindle, conical-ghaped at each end, of twenty gallons 
capacity, and iron hooped. 

‘They are to be set afloat in Behring Strait and it-is 
thought that at the end of four or five years they may 
le expected to turn up at Spitzbergen and Greenland 
during which period they will have travelled round the 
Vole. Should present geographical deductions be correct, 
these casks may demonstrate the existence of a current 
far enough to the north and west to meet the polar 
drifts which run southward along the east coast of 
Greenland, whence it turns to the westward, thence to 
the southward, where, as part of the Labrador pack, it 
eventually finds its way into the Atlantic Ocean. You 
can trace this route in the Arctic regions on any good 
map of the world. 

<0 far as regards the stability of the casks to stand 
the great strain they are sure to te subjected to on 
their novel voyage, they will be made of heavy oak 
staves one and a quarter inches thick, bound round with 
heavy iron hoops three-sixteenths of an inch thick and 
two inches wide. Coated with a solution of pitch and 
resin, the casks will be almost corrosive-proof. They 
are to be placed on the heavy floe pieces that they may 
drift with the ice. 

Each cask is to contain a number of records printed 
in the principal languages of the world, these requestin 
the finder any one cask to preserve the latter but to 
send the records to the hydrographic office of his own 
country, such office in turn to send to all other import- 
ant countries the other records found within the cask, 
stating the latitude and longitude where fonnd. 

Most ideas are born of certain conditions, circum- 
stances, or facts, and the present brilliant idea is no 
exception. It is the outcome of a painful experience 
endured Ls famous Arctic explorer, George Mel- 
ville, who has pioneered no fewer than three expeditions 
in search of the North Pole. 

This experience was a twenty-two months’ drift on a 
ack of ice in the Arctic seas. The Jeanette—his ship— 
ad been pushed up into the ice, where she presently 

found herself caught in the frosty grasp of a heavy 
pack of icebergs, which grip the ship tighter and 
tighter till she became embedded in their treacherous 
folds; she was solidified in mountains of ice. Im- 
prisoned within those icy walls, the ship and her com- 
pany suffered terribly from anxiety and the cold, for in 
their wi i the ice-be frequently came into 
collision with r gigantic floes, causing an see 
which raised the ship often a hundred feet high in the 
air, when the whole fabric, ship and ice, would fall agate 
into the trough of the sea to the accompaniment of 
breathless sensations en those on board the 
Jeanctle. She drifted about te seas like this for 
nearly two years, having travelled ina zig-zag course 1,300 
miles from her starting-point, crossing sme recrossing 
the same track over and over again. e floe broke up 
and she was released, but she was found utterly useless 
for sea-going purposes. The ribs of the vessel been 
bat and crushed in, and, losing the sppport the 
icebergs rendered her, she began immediately to split 
up, the pieces falling in the water and being taken by 
the current out to sea. 

Where would those pieces go? That was the question 
the hardy company of explorers put to themeelves as 
they stood by watching their ship falling literally to 
bits. This event occurred eighteen years ago, so that 
the present evolution of the spindle-s cask from 
the ovum, so to of the ribs of the Jeanette, has 
taken a fairly long time, but it is clear that the idea has 
b-en breeding all in the mind of the explorer. 

The cask to place the polar currents is a unique 
one, and will finally demonstrate or disprove many pro- 
lems in connection with the Arctic regions and the 
Noth Pole, which are as yet merely recognised as 
theories. 
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For the first time a series of really good stories 


The Reason Why. 


petty -do 
thing had gone t, received a 
valle ‘unernatted sapiy to Kile a ae 
ree nee omen, yom Gom'h seve: tetas Ee 
gore — pee rot Se h, replied 
° lap Ay , hea’ a sigh, re : 
“Well, no, sir! I have beet sania twenty years.” 


——_—_—_—_——E 
Jack’s Witty Toast. 


Some time since, a number of sailors were having a 
spell ashore, and on an occasion of their messing to- 
a number of healths and toasts were drunk. 
ongst them was one given by a plain man-o’-war’s 
man. 
“May all our enemies be pickled in the brine that 
preserves Old England.” 
The wit was keenly appreciated, and the toast drunk 
with enthusiasm. 


22 —_—__ 
A Head for Business. 


ALGERNon : “ Ah, my dear boy, so glad to see you. 
And how is your suit|with Miss Rich getting on P” 

Augustus: “ Weally, my boy, I can’t say that I've 
made much progress so far, but I believe I've hit on the 
right idea now. Do you see this dawg?” 

“Of course. What a delightful pug! Just like the 
one that Miss De Rich admired, by the way.” : 

“It’s the very one, my boy. She went into ecstasies 
over it at the dawg show.” 

“ Ah, I see; so yn bought it for her? ” 

“No; for myself.” 

“For yourself ? What good can that do you?” 

“Why, my boy, can’t you see? Ba Jove, the dear 
girl will bate to take me or lose the dawg, you know!” 

——_——<\2j2e—_____ 


You Might Try This. 


“TI sHOULD like to give my wife a little s 
her birthday ; but I don’t want it to cost much. 

“Then you should do asI do. Every year I secrete 
a piece of jewelery or some other ate 
elem to my wife. The article is missed, is 
made everywhere, and its disappearance deeply lamented. 
But how great is her joy and surprise when the brooch 
or the bracelet turns up again in a new edition (for I 
always have it polished up at the jeweller’s). And how 
kind, how thoughtful of me! In pattern and quality 
the precise counterpart of the lost article! You see 
this little dodge never misses its effect, and it doesn’t 
cost me much; but by the time her birthday comes 
round again the incident is totally forgotten.” 


rise on 


Fond of Samples. 


THE following experience of customers who are 
fond of “sampling” is vouched for by a retail con- 
fectioner: 

“T have known a lady—or the double of one— 
come into my shop and say: ‘ nice’ 
(taking one). ‘How much an ounce? No! I don't 
like them. These?’ (helping herself). ‘Twopence an 
ounce, are they? And these pink ones’ (taking a pink 
one); ‘are they flavoured with almond? No, it’s vanilla, 
and I can’t bear it. Give me something to take the taste 
out of my mouth’ (annexes a caramel unaided). ‘ Funny, 
I don’t like it. But these chocolates are lovely ’ (proves 
her appreciation). ‘Give me a quarter of a pound.’ 
Then she lays down fivepence, saying: ‘That'll be 
right, won't it ? ’ and, while 1am weighing out the sweets, 
collects in her mouth as many samples of our ware as 


she can manage to say * Good-day’ with.’ 


When is a Man a Crop? 


An old Londoner was some hog ago a visitor in 
Oxfordshire at a time of terrible drought, when the 
vest agricultural distress was imminent. At length 

e welcome rain came—a regular deluge of it—on 
market day, too. 

He had aes all that day talking with farmers, and 
dining with farmers, and wi with farmers, and 
whiskying with farmers, till he outfarmed any farmer of 
them all in his joy at the weather. 

Almost fiercely he refused the loan of an umbrella to 
shelter him in his transit from the White Horse, where 
the last drink had been taken, to the Red Lion, where 
his trap was put up. While going over this course he 
caught sight of a man oan ae in a doorway. , 

«Wh'ar you doing there” thundered the citizen, in 
a voice of authority. ; 

“Trying to out of the rain. What d’you 
8 2” answered the man. ; 

= What ? ” shouted the Threadneedle citizen, “have 
you so little patriotism? Don't you know this rain is 
worth 0 thoussad guiness a second fo the country P 
Come out and let it beat upon you, as I do. Come out 
and grow above yourself. Come out and be a crop.” 


first of these in the May ROY. 


SETTING TYPE BY TELEGRAPH WIRE. 


A Macawine py woicu You Can Work A Trre- 
WEITER HUNDREDS OF MILES Away. 


A BEVOLUTION in the world of telegraphy and type- 
writing is promised. A remarkable invention has just 
been completed by which typewriting can be uccom- 
plished with the tclegraph wires brought into use in the 
operation, that is to say, an eae can sit down at a 
typewriting machine here in London and send a mes- 
sage which will come out typed on another machine, 
“y, in Edinburgh or Aberdcen. 

his second machine types the message automatically. 
The claim is made that it is impossible for an error to 
occur in transmission. This new typewriter is simple 
in contrivance and has fewer parts, otherwise it resem- 
bles an ordinary machine. 

Here is a description of it: The letters are attached 
to the ends of flat burs of brass hanging on the end ofa 
common pivot, these bars lying parallel and horizontally 
at the front of the machine. Underneath each letter ia 
a thin, flat piece of platinum attuched only at one end. 
The other end hangs down. 

Suspended crosswise underneath the letters of the 
keyboard is a round brass cylinder about two inches in 
diameter. This cylinder has a number of little brass 
pegs in it. Whenever you press a letter down, the little 
piece of platinum comes in contact with the pee on the 
cylinder as the latter revolves, and there is a click similar 
to that made by a telegraph instrument. The machine ia 
connected with a battery that produces the click when 
a connection is made with the peg and the platinum, and 
every time the machine clicks, a little hammer rises from 
below, and strikes a letter corresponding to the one 
touched. 

These letters are on a round wheel about four 
inches in diameter, and which is attached to the 
right end of the cylinder with the pegs init. As the 
cylinder turns the wheel turns too, and on another little 
wheel is a little strip of paper. As the letter on the 
keyboard is pressed the hammer below strikes upon the 

strip of paper which comes in contact with the 
inked letter on the wheel and has printed upon it the 
message printed upon the keyboard above. 

The invention can be applied to various poe. 

Take the linotype. As you probably know, this is 
an automatic type-setting machine used in the offices 
of the more important newspapers and periodicals, An 
operator sits at the Keyboart, which bears the different 
letters and punctuation marks ; to cause lines of type to 
be automatically cast he depresses the keys. 

He fingers the keys just as a typine operates on her 
typewriter. But the new invention proposes in a certain 
measure to dispense with the linotype operator just as 
this new composing machine threatened to unseat, when 
it was first brought out and introduced into newspaper 
printing offices, the compositors of the old system. 

The keyboard of the linotype machine can now be 
operated from any distance, a thousand miles away if 
you will, just as it would be operated by anyone sitting 
in front of it. i 

Of course linotype operators need have no fear that 
their particular domain is being threatened with an 
invasion which in the end might conquer them. That 
wonderful machine is yet only in the morning of its day, 
and, again, the new invention would ony. be utilised on 

ressing occasions. The new idea would be to dispatch, 

or example, a m from Manchester or Liverpool, 
say, to London, where it woud be automatically set up 
and cast in lines of t; ready for insertion in the 
poshing press. This could be done from the transmit. 

ing station and set up and cast into type by a single 
person operating a typewriter, such as the one under 
review at the distant sending station. 

All that would be necessary would be to have the. 
lines of tye removed from the magazine of the lino- 
type , and assemble them in the ordinary way, 
and place them in position in the press. 

By this contrivance the telegraph operators at both 
ends, who are now necessary, as well as the linoty 

rator, would be dispensed with, and, more than this, 
which is by far the more important thing, the dispatches 
would be accurately transmitted, received, and set up 
correctly, simply because the whole operation would be 


au 
To those who are not familiar with press dispatches it 
may not be out of place to say here that very few of 
these messages are ever transmitted fully as they appear 
in the newspaper. In order to keep expense down the 
sender of a press telegraphic message sends those words 
which are absolutely necessary to convey only the 
thread of the desired; at the receiving end it 
is the work of sub-editors to supply the missing words 
and phrases, the selection of these usually giving that 
piquancy to the wired article which the reader probably 
admires, and which he believes has been created at the 
sending station. 
But the use of this typewriting invention in con- 
nection with the linotype machine is not confined to a 
single machine, for the inventor declares that a message 
can be sent from one central point to any number of 
receiving points. That is to say, an operator in Aber- 
deen id with easy facility at the one operation 


a to one or forty linotype machines 
at different a desideratum which would be of 
incalculable benefit to the big journals of a great city. 


have been written “ey Bushranger life. You will find 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 
#495. Has the Power Evolved by the Yariation of At- 
ic Tem ure ever been Utilised for 
any ical at 


Tn one sense it is not too much to say that the whole 
ecience of navigation up to the introduction of steam 
was only possible because of variations of atmospheric 
temperature, since without these there could be no wind. 
In the same sense there could have been no windmills. 
There are many scientific instruments and applications 
of these, such as automatic ventilators, sprinklers, fire 
alarms, and such like, which operate solely through 
variations of temperature. An American gentleman, a 
Mr. Burton, of Indianopolis, possesses a clock which is 
wound up by the force of expanding and contracting 
air acting on a piston. Thisis a practios! application, 
since the clock will go till the machinery wears out ; but 
such an apparatus would only work where there are 
great differences between day and night temperatures, 
and therefore it can hardly be considered of general 
utility. 

4496. Does the Amputation of a Limb as a Rule Tend to 
Prolong or Shorten Life? 

It cannot, of course, be implied by such a question as 
this that the amputation of a diseased limb does not 
prolong life, as a general rule. The reference is 
obviously to the amputation of healthy limbs which 
have sustained bad fractures necessitating amputation, 
and in this case it would seem, from the observations 
of makers of artificial limbs, that their customers are 
as a rule healthy and long-lived. and moreover that 
their mental strength invariably improves. Further, their 
remaining limbs tend to w stronger, while the 
general development of the body improves. The 
reuson would ap to be that while the organs of 
nourishment produce the same amount of blood, it is 
distributed over a smaller area and, therefore, does 
more work. In addition to this we must take into 
account the so-called “‘ compensating power of Nature,” 
which almost invariably tends to make up for a loss by 
accident or disease by development in another direction. 
#498. When did the Women of this Country First Begin 

to Take an Active Part in Politics? 

Women took a far greater part in public affairs in 
Anglo-Saxon times even than they do now. Tacitus, in 
his “‘ Germania,” mentions the prominent part taken by 
the Teutonic woman, and the prominence of women is a 
racial characteristic. Women even sat in the Saxon 
Witenagemote, and the names of women occur in the 
charter given by King Edgar to the Abbey of Crowland 
in 961. icea is another early example of a pro- 
minent female politician. The Norman Conquest tem- 

rarily suppressed women as a  yeeniry factor, but 

wards the end of the reign of Edward III. we find 
them again, on this occasion actually sitting in Parlia- 
ment. It appears that the Countesses of March, 
Pembroke, and Athol all enjoyed this honour. In 1593 
we actually find a woman, Rosa Clarke, a member of 
the Corporation of Maidstone. In modern times the 
influence of women in polities practically dates from 
the period of Lady Palmerston, who exercised the 
cot political influence and afforded almost the only 

glish equivalent to the French Salon. 


$499. Is there a on Record of a Great General 
Basely rting his Troops in the Face of 
Danger and Defeat ? 

The most noted Ee is furnished by Marc 
Antony at the naval battle of Actium on the 2nd of 
September, 31 B.c._ He was supported by an Egyptian 
contingent under Cleopatra, who took Fright at what 
she thought signs of yielding in Antony’s line of battle, 


and fled; Antony at once followed her with a few shi; 

and left his followers to disaster and defeat. The flig t 
of Frederick the Great from the field of Mollwitz, 174 

is also worth notice. The Ki , thinking that his army 
was on the point of defeat, Precipstetely: but after 
he had abandoned them his soldiers won & brilliant 
victory. Napoleon’s desertion of his army during the 
disastrous retreat from Moscow, 1812, has been regarded 
as a disgraceful act, but he had, at least, the excuse that 
Mepeut public duties called him back to France without 

lay. 


4500. Why is a Dreamer not Astonished at the Incongraous 
it Situations in which he finds 
Because a dream is purely ple reed : it takes its rise 
in the mind of the dreamer, and its astounding shifts 
and combinations are the creation of the mind iteelf. 
Further, these functions of the brain which are con- 
cerned with the reason and the judgment are less active 
in dreaming than those of the memory and the senses, 
whose impressions are reproduced. It is not, however, 
strictly correct to say that a dreamer is never astonished 
at his dream experiences. There is a point in most 
dreams at which surprise and a sense of unreality 
strikes into the mind of the dreamer, and it may 
be noted that this is almost always followed by an 
awakening; it is, in fact, an indication that the dormant 
faculties of the brain are beginning to be aroused. 
When a man realises with dismay that he is leading the 
Lord Mayor's ball in his night-shirt, or riding a bicycle 
up a ladder, the sense of incongruity means that he is 
on the verge of coming back wholly to: the common- 
sense of daily existence. The absurdity of other parts 
of the same dream may only strike him when he tries to 
recall them. 

4501. How is it that some Vessels are called “Men-of- 
War,” or Ships in general are Spoken of 
as Feminine : 

It is impossible to give anything like an exact answer 
to such a question as this; but the probability is that 
the practice of alluding to a ship as “she,” arose 

rimarily from the fact that the Ancients usually called 
ir ships after their feminine deities. The term 

“ man-of-war ” appears to be of a much later date, and 

in this connection it must be remembered that tradin 

vessels are called “ merckantmen.” Theterm “ man-of- 
war” seems to have been used first to denote a shi 
which carried troops and munitions of war, and whic 
acted as convoys for cargo ships. From this would 
arise the distinction between “man-of-war” and 
“merchantman.” It is worthy of note that a sailor 
speaks of bis own ship as“ she” almost invariably. while 
he usually alludes to another ship, and more especially 
in naval circles with regard to an enemy, as “he.” For 
instance, of his own ship, a sailor would say “She is 
doing well on this tack,” but of another ship he would 
say, “ He doesn’t seem to make much of this weather.” 
These differences ap; to be due to a mere habit of 
ch, for which there does not appear to be any 
nite or plausible explanation. 


Thought in this Country? 

Amongst mode:n writers, probably Goethe. The 
influence of Goethe has affected every civilised country, 
ard perhaps has been more marked in Great Britain 
than even in Germany itself. The peculiar mixture of 
practical sense and sprite mysticism in his philosophy 
appeals strongly to the British intellect, but his power 
owes much to the genius of his chief exponent, Thomas 
Carlyle. Carlyle was a philosophic disciple of Goethe, 
but the force, the fire, and the poetic energy with which 
he preached and developed his doctrines were individual 
charactistics contrasting rather with the 


“Sartor Resartus” is borrowed from Goethe, though 
the ideas are presented in Carlyle’s own original fashion. 
“Sartor Resartus” influen a whole generation of 
thoughtful men, not writers only, but men of all occu 


tions, as, perhaps, no merely secular book has aceae 


The influence of in many departments of life, 
as, for instance, education, has long been increasing 
vather than waning. 


4502. Which Foreign Writer has Most Influence on 


strangely 
Teutonic calm of their original. The essence of 


4603. Has a Blind Man ever Fought as a Soldier? 


John Metcalf, who was born in 1717 at Knares- 
borough, in Yorkshire, became blind at the age of six, 
after an attack of amall-pox; and though blind. was a 
most remarkable man. When the rebellion of 1745 
broke out, one of the gentry, Mr. William Thornton, of 
Thornville, wishing to raise a company of volunteers at 
his own expense, solicited the assistance of “ Blind 
Jack”—the name by which he was then well-known in 
most parts of Yorkshire. Being made sergeant, Met- 
calf exerted himself so vigorously that in two days he 
brought in 144 men, out of which the required sixty-four 
were selected. He marched with them, and fought with 
them, and was present at the battle of Culloden. 

46505. Which is the Smallest Flowering Plant? 

The yeast plant (torula cerevisiz) which is just on the 
border line between the fungi and J oy life proper. Its 
flowers are one three-thousandth of an inch in diameter, 
consisting of a cell-like structure whose outer envelope 
surrounds a protoplasmic body which again incloses 
an empty space known asa vacuole. These flowers bud 
with greut ce agh Cigars process giving rise to saccharine 
fluids, in which plant thrives best, provided they 
contain sufficient nitrogen to fermentation. It is this 
which renders the plant of service in brewing, and the 
same fact brings about the necessity for its complete 
removal from the beer after doing its werk, as otherwise 
the flowering process would continue indefinitely unless 
destroyed by boiling. Many of the mosses Fepakey 
descri as “flowering” also lower-like 
structures of extremely diminutive forms but these are 
not really flowers, an essential characteristic of the moss 
group being the absence of anything of the sort from it. 
4505. How did Mantel-pieces Originate ? 

In connection with this tatared some books 
feliowing piles from a book written some yeare 
ago: “ Around the spacious cupola over the Italian 
fireplaces is a ledge to which are affixed pegs, on which 
the postillions hang their wet clothes to dry. Hence,” 
they add, “the shelves over fireplaces are still called 
‘ mantle-pieces,’ though mantles are no longer hung on 
them to iy, Fifty or sixty years ago mantle-pieces in 
some countries were still furnished with pegs for this 
porpass.” For these statements there do not appear to 

any grounds, and they are considered by several 
authorities to be “funciful.” The word mantel-piece, 
according to the best authorities, means “covering. 
piece” (Cf. dis-mantle), and was originally applied to a 
piece of wood (or of some other substance) used tocover 
the join between the wall and the fireplace, or to orna- 
ment the chimney when the latter was exterior to the 
wall. The name is also said by others to be due to the 
fact that a vallance (or mantle) was frequently hung on 
the chimney-piece. Yet another derivation is that 
which attributes the name to the fact that “in old fire- 
places the mantle slopes forward like a hood to catch 
the smoke.” ~- 
4508. Which Colony’s Prosperity Most Depends upon its 

Relations eith the Mother Country? - 

Excluding India as an empire, not a colony, the most 
dependent of British Colonial possessions are those 
upon the West Coast of Africa, which would un- 
doubtedly at once relapse into barbarism without the 
Mother Country’s support. This is obvious from the 
proportion of Europeans (practically all British), to 
natives, who are, of course, quite incapable of self- 
government. In the Gold Coast Cony that rtion 
is 200 to 1,500,000, in. Sierra Leone 210 to 136,000, and 
in Tages only 200 whites to 2,000,000 blacks. The 
West Indian Colonies hardly depend for prosperity 
upon this country; in fact, it has been clatmed that 

eir position towards the United States makes their 
connection with Britain an actual drawback to their 
trade. Of foreign colonies, those of France are more 
dependent than any others, costing the Mother Country 
two francs ten centimes annually for each inhabitant. 
and taking from France only three franosworth of 


uote the 


yearly per head, the analogous for British 
pont tenpence per head pear and thirty- 
six shilli orth of sold annually to each 
Colonial i itant. - 


edges towards the 


sun 
4535. Does th:s coun im; 
powers know of but try any implement of war which forcign 


imitate ? 
4536. In which British Colony would an emigrant from 
his surroundings most familiar to him ? ae Ragieat Sel 
—— was protably the most momentous telegram ever dis- 
pate 
, 4538, Which modern millionaire has made the best use of his wealt 
* = Coe ie as hoy _ late — of British exports is os 
iret resu! s unexam| rity” 
“REE OIG tm arene ee 
O, c! cle in an new: has 
most important results P _ = peevally Rane 


CONDITIONS. 


e shall te glad to receive fromour readers replies toany of the 
ached here. Each must bearthe wr ter’s name and adresse ations 
print the best reply to each question, and shall pay at the rate of twoguineas 
acolumn for all matter prirted The same reader may rend replies to an 
number of w hia own or not. Envelopes should he markec 
Repnee the top left-hand corner, and answers to the tions in a; 
terre of she paper must reach ts by firrt post on the Mon ay of the week 
foNcwing that for which the paper is dated Payment only te made 
wr replies published. Authorities on which replica are based must be given 


where le. Half.a-crown wi id ication 
Secelved which is considered worthy of insertion een (oF every question 


Pal juetice We done to thgiaoble* Heroes 


a HAVE heard that she walks in her sleep,” said the 
Rossip. 
“Indeed,” returned Mrs. Parvenue scornfully. “So 
common, isn't it? I should think she would ride.” 
——— 


Warts : “ When I begin thinking of the human race, 
it seems to me that, as an investesent, it really does not 


P Potts: “You must remember that the average man 
is almost ninety per cent. water.” 


Entnustastic ProPeretor: “What do you think 
of the new hotel ?” 

Prospective Guest (indifidently) : “ Rather fine.” 

E.P.: “Fine? Grand, I think! Did you notice 
the fresco work in the dining-room and the new furni- 
ture in the hall?” 

P. G.: “ Yes, I noticed them.” 

E. P. (persistently): “ Well, what do you think?” 

P. G. (gloomily): “Oh, I suppose I'll haveto pay for 
them before I leave.” ° 


ed and many portraits are given. 
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FIDELITY GUARANTEES OF ALL KINDS. 


Have you lost through the 
dishonesty of an official? tanta 
me A 
Are you required to find security for 
any position of trust? PROSPECTUS. 


EVERYEODY ACCEFTS THE OCEAN'S EOND! 


Accident Insursace. 
Burglary lasurance. 
Sicksess Insurance. 
Mortgage lasurance. 
HEAD OPFICE: 
40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., 


Workmes’s Compensation and 
Employers’ Liability lasursace. 
Indemnity (Third Party) lasuraace, 


t ee a. vAuES. 


of the Collieries ” in the May ROYAL. © Their daring deeds are 


WEEK ENDING 
APRIL 29, 1899. 


CATCHING FISH WITH COBWEBS. 


itso 4 Pew Remanus on rue Fir tHat Eats 
Noratne But Sprpers. 

“Go to the ant” isa piece of advice that we are all 
nore or less sick of hearing, because the ant has been 
held up as @ model so long that he has come to be 
regarded as a smug hypocrite and an intolerable bore. 

But the spider, in nursery jingles from the 
earliest times, is not only a more lovable little beast by 
reason of its almost human shortcomings, but can be 
rlown to have a definite value in the community.’ 

A from its value as an object lesson, the only 

which the ant does for ind is to provide a 
species of ber y oa (a fit climax to a sour and unlovable 
existence) and this is done sorely against the will of the 
ant and under comepelaion, Se usual method being to 
collect a quantity o 

On the other 


deprecated 
the bodies 


each in a 


In this nest of mud the fly lays her 
e size of a 


\eautifally-formed little oval cell about 
wren’s egg. She then flies off in search of spiders for 
the babies to eat when they come out of the eggs. 

She pounces on spider, innocently sunning 
himself in the midst of his glittering web, and hustles 
ie fod to be converted into potted meat for her 
Cul le 

One, two, or three spiders are put into each cell, and 
then the whole is hermetically sealed with mud. So 
capably is this done that the spider is preserved sound 


and fresh in that tropical climate during the weeks that 
clapse before the embryo ichneumon need of his 
services, 


To return to the usefulness of the spider. One of the 
curiosities of the Paris Exposition of 1900 will be a 
dress made entirely of silk woven by ‘spiders. If any- 
thing will soften the heart of a caretel housewife to 
the b poosd who weaves cubwebs all over her carefully- 
dusted rooms, it should be the fact that he or his family 
is capable of providing her indirectly with silk dresses. 

It is to the simple savage that we turn for instruction 
in the art and craft of fishing with spiders’ webs. 

The aborigines of New Guinea have the honour of 
inventing branch of the gentle sport, and their 
methods are extremely interesting. 

The principle feature of the apparatus is a kite about 
a foot square constructed of leaves. This kite has two 
strings, one of which—sometimes as much as a quarter 
of a mile in —the fisherman uses to guide and 
i od Won big The other Cedge ghd » 
usually al 0 yards in length, is furnish 
with mawoall tassel instead of a hook. This tassel is 
made of spiders’ web, and is about two inches thick and 
four inches long. 

The fisherman flies his kite from a canoe, allowing the 
shorter string to dangle in the water, where it floats 
and bobs about in a most lifelike fashion. 

The foolish fish grabs at this tassel, and being a 
tropical fish with teeth, finds it impossible to disen- 
t the latter from the web. 

ore the fish has recovered from the surprise caused 
by this discovery, along comes the angler and hoists 
him out of the water with o small triangular net. 

This net is another example of the spider’s adap- 
tability to man’s requirements. 


PARIS EXHIBITION of 1900. 


How to get there by Paying One Shilling a Week. 
 064444446446464644644644648 


EXCURSION No. 1. 
id le 
‘er 60 Weekly payments bg ni asta) Monthly 


We provide travel ticket London to Paris and back (third class! 
accommodation in Paris, from the morning of arrival ati the pow 


customary yh hotel eM og 

Paris tion ‘ned hotel’ 7 ot Cook's 
Paris” ; services of interpreters and comfctec sures 
f a = Tequires second class travel and accommodation, it will be 
6S Weekly Payenents of t= on Monthly payments 


faseengers will leave London the eveni; t nounced 
later, ving ia Paris the next morning. Thee these she Eee by 
the ¢ servic 

evening, 

EXCURSION No. 2 


For five in with Grive in city and 
to ¥, Save in Parte, with carriage the city excursion 


70 Weekly Sore OF 5 er 8 Monthly payments 
For the same | 

PlAscine Ah period with ae = i and srcomnmetasion 

05 Weekly payments be or 19 Monthly payments 


All applications must be made to this office accompanied by the first 
class arts stating fall fame and address, and which excursion and 


if t to health, get Jeyes’ “Fresh Air” Soap. 
Teena en Ae ees ee 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


A Twentieth Century Lyric. 


TELL me, mighty-minded maiden. 
With aiken divine, 

Are you, science-crowned marvel, 
Psychologically mine P 

Does your regist’ring a) 
Note: the ways pyle 

When my visual end organs 
Of your optics get a sight ? 

Your medulla oblongata 
Distributes your sensor force, 

Does sensation of my meaning 
Through your cortex pierce perforce P 

In ur inmost being, 
DEG por cnetonen not sway 

With empirical selection 
Or intuitional play P 

Wondrous being, problem-laden, 
All my earnest pleadings bless, 

With an auditory fusion, 
Speak a calm, reflective “ Yes.” 

a pe 


Mushrooms Made by Hand. 


tus 
ight, 


A “ MUSHROOM-MANUFACTURER” is the latest thing 
in novelties, even in these days, when commercial license 
is 0} carried to the utmost possible . An 
individual living in the D ent of the Ave 
struck by the high price at which mushrooms were being 
sold in his district, conceived the idea of fabricating the 
delicacy out of turnips. 

He cut the turnips into rounds, dried them, and, after 

giving them a dab with the paint brush, disposed of them 
to ing customers as the genuine article. For 
some time he drove a thriving trade, but, unluckily for 
him, he one day sold a batch to a gourmet, who was not 
8o easily to be taken in. 
Indignant at the trick played on him, the one 
brought an action, which has just resulted in the con- 
demnation of the mushroom manufacturer to two 
months’ imprisonment. ; 


She Didn’t Take the Hint. 


Mrs. Brows, living in the country, had five trunks 
carried up from the station, some ten miles away, by 
an old man. The day was very rainy, and the old 
fake was soaked throngh when he drove up to the 

ouse. 

Mrs. Brown (with sympathy) : “Why, Hamilton, you 
must be wet.” i i 

Hamilton (shivering): “ Ye-es, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Brown: “Aren’t you afraid you'll take cold, 
Hamilton ?” 

Hamilton: “ Ye-yes, ma’am; rheumatiz pretty bad, 
ma’am.’ 

Mrs. Brown: “Don’t zon ever take something when 
"Finmlon (cage): Matern acu” iby te 

Dy : “ Ye’es-yes, ma'am. a 
back of his han lel his mouth. 

Mrs. Brown : “ Well, here are four two-grain quinine 
pills, Hamilton ; take them as soon as you get home.” 


———_ + § = 
Acrobats as Roof-Burglars. 


“Do you know that acrobats frequently become adept 
burglars?” asked a famous professional. “Why acro- 
bate? Well, yousee, they are lithe and agile, sure-footed 
and soft of movement. co wriggle through an 
aperture where others of similar bulk would stick fast, 
and, as for dodging a policeman they are second to 
none. 

“Where the acrobat, down on his luck, shines as a 
burglar is in this wise; being a skilful climber he is able 
to mount water-spouts, and agit himself on the roof, 
quickly obtains entrance through the skylights, these, as 
a rule, being insecurely fastened. Once inside he can bar 
the roof-frame and examine the premises at leisure. 

“I know one professional wire-walker, who, dis- 
appointed with a series of bad seasons, adopted the réle 
of warehouse robber. He always gained ittance by 
scaling the Pipes and descending through the skylights. 
For years he travelled from town to town in first-rate 
style, informing some fellow acrobats that robbery was 
easier, more exciting, and more profitable than walking 
the wires. 

“ A lady acrobat turned barglar, she also having an 
eye to the waterpipes 1s a means of ascent. Entering 
thot h the roof windows, she appropriated small but 
valuable s and any money that was left unguarded. 
The plucky woman paced the dark streets in a long 
cloak which effectually concealed the tights used for 
climbing pu . She was a roof-robber of the most 
daring type; but the police detained her while 
descending the walls of a first-rate jewellery establish- 
ment; and at present she is serving a long term of 
imprisonment.” 


gets a farthing on every bar 
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SEEING WITH THE FINGERS. 


Waar a OLever Buinp Girt Can Do. 

It is well known that to those who are so unfortunate 
as to lose one or more of the senses, an added power is 
seemingly given to the others that are retuined. With 
the blin sense of touch is often marvellously 
de and they are able to distinguish by feeling 
with all the accuracy of the keenest si it. 

One of the most remarkable of these unfortunate 
children of darkness is Helen Keller. She is blind and 
deaf, and though only seventeen years old, she is eo 
advanced in her studies that she has recently passed 
examination for college. 

She is very proficient in Greek and well-versed in the 
history and mythology of that country, and her teacher, 
wishing to give her bright pupil a very practical lesson, 
determined to take the girl to an art museum to “ see” 
the statuary. 

It was a sain and fascinating scene that followed. 
The young girl is big A beautiful in form, and her face, 
save for slight deformity of the sightless eyes, is 

lect and expressive, and her smile is winsome 
and tempting. 

At the museum the first statue shown her was that of 
Apollo. A step-ladder was placed beside it, und she 
mounted until she could reach the face. Her first act 
was to put both hands upon the forehead, touching it 

lightly with the tips of her finger. Then she deftly fol- 
lowed the carves of the face till her hands met at the 
chin. Next the eyes were touched, then the nose, and, 
lastly, the mouth, both hands moving slowly and in 
unison. Then she passed her fingers lightly about the 
neck dows the arms, and over every part of the 


During this time her face was a picture for an artist. 
A happy, soft expression shone upon her features, and 
each new curve and line was a surprise and pleasure to 
her. When anything pleased her especially she would 
give a little peep of ecstasy and clasp her hands, her 
whole figure forward indicative of the intensest 
interest. When she had 
comment was, “It is grand 

She 
though 


bed all over Apollo, her 
yond description.” 
just ray to make herself understood, 
voice is thick and staccato, but with her 
she can communicate quickly and eloquently. 
he was then shown Medusa, and said: “ Her 
expression is very painful.” There was a bas-relief of 
a mother taking well of her child, in which the 
arms of the mother were missing. Her first question 
was: “Where are the mother’s arms? She should 
pons pl a Then ee biaesps xe ™ mother aes 
sorTro eyes, wide open; her lips seem to quiver; s' 
lifte up her forehead a little.” 
When she came to the statue of Neptune, her hands 
| ara rapidly over it and with her fingers resting upon 
eptune’s mpty hand she instantly asked : “ Where is 
the trident?” She is not without a pretty sense of 
humour either, it would seem, for when she came to 
Euripides, she said smiling : ‘‘ He is not so handsome as 
Pericles.” Of the statue of Beppne she said: “ It is the 
Sappho I have always loved to think of; sweet, smiling 
0. 


Sapph 

When she was shown Michael Angelo'’s group of 
mother and child, she went over each a carefully, 
then she placed the fingers of one hand upon the child's 
face and of the other hand upon that of the mother. 
She remained that way for some time, and then said 
softly: “It is very sweet and lovely.” 

It was marvellous how she could touch a piece of 
statuary with her sensitive finger-tips and read the 
artist's Songs as quickly as a seeing person would 
take it in with a ce. 

Helen Keller is altogether the most wonderful 
creature who has suffered under the double affliction 
of deafness and blindness, and it is not too much to 
hope that in her own subtle way she may yet throw 
important i upon many of the perplexing little 
mysteries of life. 


Ricw Outp Party: “What do you want a wife for 
when you can hardly support yourself? Why, sir, 
my hter would starve ! 

Snookins (with great dignity): “Well, sir, if you 
are the kind of man to let your daughter and her 
husband starve, I don't wish to enter the fumily.” 


— ste 

Wires: “A penny for your thoughts, my dear.” 

Husband: “I was thinking of one of Shakespeare's 
sayings—‘ What fools we mortals be.’” 

ife : kag Liens that does cume home to you rather 

hard at times, but what particular recollection brought 
about this train of thought ?” 

Husband: “The recollection of our courtship, dear, 
when I used to call you ‘ Birdie.’” 


Mes. Tiprop: “I am sorry you were not at my 
rors last evening.” 
rs. Highup (coldly) : “I received no invitation.” 
Mrs. Tiptop (with affected surprise): “It must have 
miscarried Ihad among my guests three foreign 
counts.” 
Mrs. Highup: “So that is where they were? I 
to engage them last tian J to wait on the 
u 


desired 
table at our theatre-party supper, but the agent told 
me they were out.” 


It is sold at 23d. a bar, and the 
disposed of. 
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A LIFE’S WORK. 


How Can (tt be Most Pleasantly and Profitably 
Passed? 


XIIL—LADY FLOWER DOCTORS. 

Tr is one of the pleasantest signs of the age in which 
we live that, notwithstanding the intrusion of the 
builder, who has marred the fair face of Nature by 
dumping down cities of brick in places once all trecs 
waving in wind, green hedges, and gv wood- 
lands, imprisoned humanity has never lost its love for 
the poe of Nature in her most winsome mood. 

The love of flowers is an attribute shared by all 
classes. With old or young, rich or r, the love, 
moreover, is of an enduring character. It never wanes 
Large establishments maintain their own gardener 
The nurseryman supplies those who cannot afford this 
luxury, whilst the perambulating barrow filled with 
plants abundant in blossom, rich in colouring, and 
elegant in design, testify to the esteem in which flowers 
are held by the poor. 

Tt matters not to the houscholder with a garden that his 
beds steadily deteriorate in appearance long before th: 
season is over, or the flowers which have been bought at 
the door, languish and die, away from the hot-house in 
which they were born. The approach of summer finds 
purchasers as eager as ever. E 

Still, the demand would be infinitely greater, and as a 
consequence, much more lucrative, if some way could be 
found of prolonging the beauty by pruper treatment. 
and making them easier to obtain. 

We say to the medical practitioner : “ Save my child!” 
Why should we not say to the flower expert : “Save my 
flowers!” 

The flower expert would have this advantage over the 
medical practitioner. You only want a doctor when you 
are ill, but you would pay a flower doctor so much a 
year to keep your pants in good order. 

The public who buy flowers think that all they require 
18 plenty of water. Notl:ing could be more fallacious. 
Flowers are just as liable to illness as human beings. 
Millions die every year before their time, simply because 
the services of a trained practitioner are not procurable. 
So we say it would come as a boon anda Bleeding to 
householders with gardens if for a trifling sum they 
could secure the services of an expert, who will obtain for 
them the full value of the money they yearly expend in 
the tiny plot at the rear of the house. 

A properly qualified lady flower doctor establishes 
peralt in practice in a suburb, and in imitation of the 
clock-maker, who for a small salary per annum keeps 
the clocks in order, keeps the plants in good health. 

If the flower doctor could not avert disease, she could 
diminish its ravages. Her trained eye, like that of the 
medical man, would diagnose in an instant the com- 
plaints of her patients, and her treatment would soon 
revive the drooping and strengthen the languid. 

We all know how suburban gardens look before the 
summer is half over. Mildewe:l ears, struggling shoots. 
and a generally unhealthy appearance all round. But, 
it may said that the local nurseryman plays the role of 
a doctor. Does he? 

The aim of the nurseryman is to sell his plants, not 
to keep them alive after. He sells as many as he can, 
and when people who love to sce their gardens ablaze 
with blossom order an entire dozen, the nurseryman, 
although he knows the danger of overcrowding, says 
never a word. The consequence is that in beds stuffed 
to repletion, delicate plants find thems ‘Ives cheek |) 
jowl with great sturdy hung geraniums, which 
consume all the nourishment and absorb all the mois- 
ture of the soil. 

People being loath to blame themselves, the weather 
is denounced, and the vitiated air of towns pronounesd 
unsuitable for gardens. The lady flower doctor will set 
a this righ and — the pie is established her 
cha in sheer gratitude would flower istently till 
their work for the year has finished. sai 2 

But would people be ready to pay, say, a fee of 
ten shillings a year for the services of an expert? Of 
course, they would, especially when they found that 
the Indy doctor was an economical investment. 

It is impossible to conceive of a calling more suitable 
for ladies. The most prejudiced critic cannot say that 
floriculture is not an intellectual pursuit. Surely a 
perfect mastery of the secrets of the vegetable world 
requires as high a degree of intelligence as that 
demanded for a thorough knowledge of the mysteries of 
the human frame. : 

Then floriculture is so interesting. Consider the 
inexhaustible varieties of the flower world; think, too, 
of the infancy of your charges. 

Then it would be so healthful a calling. You don't 
find pale checks among those who work in gardens. 
You wouldearn a livelihood out of doors instead of being 
cooped up as so many of your sisters are in workshops 
and fictories. 

It is now time to deal with the practical aspect of the 
question. How is this delightful scheme to be made 
practical without having to depend either upon societies 
—which might require years to properly develop, unless 
towns already boasting horticultural societies instituted 
classes, and granted diplomas to ladies exhibiting pro- 
ficiency in floricultare+or institutions similar to the 


It is naturally im ble ¢ 
will, See be 


A Delightful Occupation for Ladies. 


Women’s Horticultural College, which is already doing 
good work in this direction. 
Ladies with means, it is true, could not do better than 
oin the flower class in connection with this movement, 
or, in return for the fees, which amount to about £60 


a year, the students huve the pa i of putting into 
ractice the theoretical knowledge they acquire in the 
ecture-room, by workin conserva- 


in the eae an 
tories attached to the college; but there is no reason wh 
ladies should not acquire necessary knowledge an 
»xperience without joining any societies at all. 

A few books and assiduous practice in her own 
garden should enable any lady, imbued with a deter- 
mination to succeed, to me a fairly good gardener 
in a couple of years. 

pee with the necessary knowledge, a lodging 
should then be taken in the suburb of a town where 
villas abound, and circulars sent to all housebolders inti- 

‘ating that for a small yearly fee you would 
prepared to look after and keep in order all gardens 
entrusted to your care. 

Ten shillings a year is not much, and customers would 
not be difficult to get. As a rule the houses of the 
gentry who live in the suburbs of our towns, boast of 
fairly large gardens. Some, of course, are content with 
grass plots, and a few are allowed to run waste, but the 
vast majority are sufficiently fond of flowers to patronise 
the local nurseryman on the approach of summer, and 
if the lady flower doctor only secured the patronage 
of half of these she would have no cause of complaint. 

When flower classes become as numerous as cookery 
classes, various slumbering Acts of Parliament would be 
hunted ont of the pigeon-holes in which they are at 
present hidden, ent it would he found that the two 
existing Allotment Acts would provide the ground 
necessary for the growing of flowers and the crection of 
hot-houses. 

It is, of course, premature to speculate on this aspect 
of the question; but as the flower trade at the present 
time is in a hopelessly undeveloped state, a few words 
may not be out of place. 

Why the flower trade should be so backward is inex- 
plicable, for there is surely no business eo full of 
possibilities. , 

We send game, we send fruit, we send countless things 
to our friends out of our abundance, but we rarely send 
flowers. We should like to, for the life seeds of long 
and valuable friendships are often sown by a timely 
floral present. 

Think how acce: table a present of flowers proves to 
the invalid. You hear of a dear fricnd’s illness, and 
your thoughts at once fly into the channel of what you 
ean send to the bedside. You would like to send a 
nosegay; but the shop is so fur away. It is this 
scarcity of shops which renders flowers so dear. 

Flowers are perishable, and the sold have not only to 
pay for the unsold, but the middleman’s charges as 
well. In time there is no reason why every town in the 
kingdcm should not have its co-operative shop, to which 
each subscriber could send her cut flowers. 

Of ail branches of horticulture, floriculture is the one 
best suited for ladies in search of employment. It is 
such grateful work. Jf the sun does not shine, the 
crops fail and the fruit will not ripen; but the rain 
never fuils to nourish the !owers. 

One word more. Ladics would find in this employ- 
ment da incentive to excel. A reputation for grow- 
ing any flower, from geraniums to say cactus dahlias, 
would result in her being able to secure increased prices. 

Buy a couple of stand.rd works. ’nd as a commence- 
ment study the habits of plants, suitable moulds, etc. 

Learn something about seedlings, and practice the art 
of cutting. At the end of six months you will be 
astonished at the extent and the wealth of your know- 
ledge. A little courage and plenty of perseverance are 
the indispensable qualities in a lady flower doctor. 


(The articles aeenty published under this heading are: ‘*The 
Civil Service’’ (No. 446’, “Motor Car Buildiag”’ (No. Aa); 
es” 


“Royal Navy’ (No. 448), “H.M. Dockyard Apprent 
(No. 449), “The Consular Service ’’ (No. 480), “ Lady 
Orchestras"? (No. 451), ‘* Free Library Staff A intments*’ 


(No. 452), “Engineering” No. 483). "* 
side at 
ee 9 
“T say, Bill, who was Benjamin Disraeli? ” 
“Don’t you know, stupid? He was the man who 
invented primroses.” 
———}-—_- 


Travellers” 
ruit Growing” (No. 456), ‘* Boat- 


—— {2 

A rouxe man blackened his moustache with a lead 
comb, and then took his girl out for a moonlight stroll. 
When the fair one appeared in the bright light of the 
family circle, a couple of hours later, be face looked 
like a railway map. 

— to 

A LANCASHIRE man, when travelling in a third-class 
railway carriage, placed his tin box on the light h 
rack in the compartment in the express. When the 
train got on the swing, the box came down with a crash 
on a gentleman’s silk bat, and the owner of the box 


sym ly. remarked : 
why mestor, it’s made a nice mess on it. What a 
seet t looks !” 5 


2 within the fimits of a single article all the details 
to answer any inquiries, provided 


the inspiration of a cook in the service of 


high destiny of goose liver in the 
tae met with great success, and when in 1700, tlio 


aa tapped el Tiler 


Wax ENDING 
APEIL 29, 189, 


The Trade in Goose Livers. 


Tu first experiment in pdté de foie gras was due to 
as o Marshal da 
Contades, Governor of Alsace—the same general who 


lost the battle of Rossbach against Frederick II. of 


This cook, whose name was Clauss, first conceived the 
business. His 


arzshal left Strasburg, Clauss hastened to marry the 
widow of a cake baker, and hung out his sign as 
a fabricant de pdtés. 

But very soon he found a competitor in the pastry line 
by the name of Doyen, who had the happy thought cf 

ding Périgord truffles to his liver tarts. It was a 
stroke of genius which has never been improved upoa 


since. 

After that this particular industry assumed immense 
roportions, and made the fortunes of several noted 
amilies in that line. Strasburg exports annually more 

than 100,000 pités in tureens alone. The canning begins 
late in October, and ends about April Ist. It is claimed 
that the most delicate livers come from geese that have 
never laid an egg. 


ee 


Is it Better to be Bad Outside than 
Bad Inside ? 


A CHINAMAN, whose neck was very much discoloured 
and swollen, upon being asked what ailed him, replied 
that he had a sore throat; and in order to draw the pain 
from within, he had pinched and bruised the outer skin. 
“It . better,” said he, “to be bad outside than to be bad 
inside.” 

A gentleman, who is an authority on all matters 
relating to the domestic life of the Chinese, says that 
when a Chinaman’s head aches he knocks his forehead ; 
when his throat is sore, he pinches his throat; when 
there’s a boil on his foot he strikes it with a stick, and 


80 on. 

“Why do they not use medicine to cure their ills?” 
he was asked. 

“They do make great use of medicine as well,” he 
replied. “The pinching and Lee ie takes the place 
of poultices, but the Chinese use medicines freely. ‘They 
are generally concocted of herbs, but there are some in 
the manufacture of which both beetles and lizards are 
epoyed 

lhe same authority says that the Chinese treat sick- 
ness in a common-sense manner, and that they do 
not base their opinions concerning disease upon super- 
stitions. 

eee es 


‘sHalf a Mo’.” 


“Har a mo’!” shouted a hungry young man to the 
waiter in a well-known restaurant the other day. 
e, he only wanted a sausage anda bitter—but that 
is a detail. 

“Half a mo’!” he reiterated. 

“Yessir! Certainly, sir!” replied the waiter. and he 
promptly placed a small Moét and Chandon before the 
astonished customer. 

Of course, the hungry one merely wanted to attract 
the attention of the attendant, but he should have suid, 
“ Half a moment, please!” Brevity may be the soul of 
wit and the Editor's delight, but it don’t always answer 
in a restaurant. 

Half a mo’, gentle render—that is to say, half a 
minute, or thereabouts. 

Half interested, you glance at the title to this article; 
and, half inclined to pass it by, you start on it and re:.d 
it half-way through. 

Half a lcaf is better than no bread. True. That is 
all right when you have it to yourself; but when there 
are sundry little mouths to fill—then comes the tronble. 
There is not nearly enough for all, and the hungry, wist {111 
look on their poor little pinched faces is not pleasant tv 
Wee le who ha 

@ grown-up people who have felt the pinch c:n 
tighten our belts, and grin and bear it; not the little 
ones, which makes their burden all the heavier. Ther, 
alas, are growing accustomed to having half a mea!— 
and a poor one at that. 

We do not wish to inflict on you any of the harrov- 
ing details of the poverty, h » and gloom of tl.e 
slums. ese is no n = you can see it for 
yourself @ poorer parts our own city at auy 
time. Besides, we can see your half-way. to your 
pocket already. That’s the beauty of P.W. readers— 
no half-and-half measures about them, 

Half a column is the limit of this article. Will you 

the simile further P 

- -a-crown!” did you say. Thank you! I bez 
your pardon! Half-a-sovereign P t means 4 day's 
unalloyed happiness for thirteen poor little childrea! 

Half a meal is out of the question. ce is sufficient to 

y for bro good meas, « whole day i fresh air, and the 


defrayed by P.W.,and half by 
see that everything you 
i Relspeik ea yon neal te hat : ? 


pssoctated with any one occupation . The Editor 
a stamp is inclosed and the envelope marked “ Life’s Work.” 


Werk. ENDING 
Aprit 29, 1899. — 


The Laughing Disease. 


A REMARKABLE instance of a iar form of insane 
conduct is the “ ughing negro,’ a type of disease very 
yell known to medical men, and several curious cases 
are on record of | Seb personages, who had rarely been 
seen to smile, suddenly breaking into a habit of uncon- 
{rollable and sare rt laughter. 

Dr. Clouston tells of a stolid, prudent business man 
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Kow Muck Money 1s 
there in this Hand ? 


WHATEVER THE TOTAL 
MAY BE, YOU SHALL HAVE 
IT IF YOU NAME THE 
CORRECT AMOUNT. - - - 


who one day startled his family by a fit of laughter eniapee 

which 1 eo long, and was so hilarious, that every-| $ ASK 3 ; \ 

cne in the room had to join in. From time to time after 3 3 SSS . 

that, he mou olonat oe the chureb, ina train, or the : YOUR : ‘ 

street, and whenever who heard hi 3 FRI : 

vould have 8 — x ; . = : ENDS $ 

It was symptém of mania. Very soon $ ° : 

delusions and the most outrageous conduct Pl aey 3 TO $ = af 

cad then—the asylum. ; HELP } a (! AN 
a ; 3 ON \\\ a 

$ YOU. e p “ii 
A Cheap Luncheon. hicecuvesceuasa® ‘ ) \ 


i 
A coop story is told in connection with the last V) 
A-cot meeting. An American, who was used to going 
into racing booths in his own country, ordering luncheon, 
und paying a dollar, found himself hungry at the Royal 
necting, 80 he walked into the first tent handy and told 
t:e attendant to give him something to eat. 

The man pat a sumptuous luncheon before him, to 
which, as well as the champagne, the visitor did ample 
j-stice. He then handed the attendant five shillings, 


W 


SPOSOSSSOSSSSSOOOOS 


EP LE 
: Ai 


bak 
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ieived his thanks, and was bowed out of the tent, $ ISA 

inwardly congratulating himself on the moderateness $ HAND 

cf the charge. An English friend whom he met out- 3 WORTH 

side said : 3 HAVING. 
“SOCCOCOOSOOOOOOOOOE 


Mis did not know you were acquainted with Lord 


“Neither am I,” replied the Bostonian. 
“Oh,-I beg your pardon,” said the interrogator. “I 
thought you were, as you came out of his tent.” 


HE other day, your editor, for the first time in his life, was very kindly allowed by the prize- 
paying cashier to enjoy the sensation of ho'ding a handful of money. So novel was the 
experience that he had the combination photographed, and a drawing of this photograph is 


———————— reproduced herewith. It is not much of a hand, but no matter. 
Counties where Woods Most What we want you to do is to Bunt up all the coins to the best of your ability, and if 
Abound. you are correct—no matter what the sum be—we will send you a cheque for that amount. 


Should two or more competitors be right, the handful will be divided equally amongst them. 

Simply write your total clearly on a post-card, and address it to the “‘ Handful Editor,” Pearson’s 
Buildings, Henrietta Street, W.C., to arrive by Monday, May Ist. 

In going over the coins you will naturally find difficulty in making out some of them. Every 
coin represented, however, bears some characteristic mark which identifies it with its current value. 
Downs, | The silver and gold coins, for example, have milled edges, besides some portion of the face impression, 
by which their value may be determined. 

Five Consolation Prizes of £1 each—for the five fingers—will be awarded to the next most nearly 
correct competitors. 


SvssEx is more thickly wooded than any other 
acres, and, according to 
the latest statistical returns to the Board of Trade, 


breadth. 
The forests of St. Leonards, Tilgate, and Ashdown 


constitute some of the central parts of this ancient 
forest, and the names in many parts of the county indi- 
cate their former wooded character, as eg tn 
id ing wood), Midhurst, Fernhurst, Billing- 

hurst, and se others. 
The characteristics of forest sone? in point of wild- 
ness are preserved in these woods, although the large 
timber was cut down during the seventeenth and 


ation. 

Hampshire takes second place, the 
woodland being 10°8 per cent. &i1.s63 ofa 
of 1,037,764). About 60,000 acres of this 
, al Forest, the remainder of the forest 


WELL, WHEN ARE YOU 
GOING TO PARIS? 
== 


Ws have entered into hig “sr 
Thomas Cook and Son for ing special facili- 
ties to the readers of Pearson’s W 
a week-end holiday in either 
programme is as appended : 
to leave London Bridge Station or Victoria (L.B. 


and 8.0. the Friday evening, 
a Nw len ayy | 


gressing P 
i Jack: “Finely. When I call now her dog wags its 


birthday gift. 


have.” 
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GzorcE: “ How is your suit with Miss De Pink pre, How a Cyclist Feels in a Race. 


Fw of the thousands of pleasure seekers who throng 
—_» §s— * Laberge bicycle contests every season have af idea 
Miss Dz Mure: “Papa always gives me a book as a slay Road at casa 6 eet ge prego 2 led to 


Miss De Meanor: “What a fine library you must becoming more and more unpopular, serve to test a 


— rt —_ experiences to the pedal pushers. Working for on 
Mes. Hewpecx (hearing a rumpus): “ You, Charles, sonal wind fs olden: accouep y great distress. “? 
Ta like to know what you are up to now!” Many a Hide, copoly the one who is trying the 
Mr. Henpeck (feebly): “I suppose, my dear, I can | game the first or second time, feels his jaw set 
fall down the cellar stairs if I want to?” a soem Se ee i conekdarstls pati 
—_>-§e—— to the lower ps c= ee. is compels him to 
Wire: “Isn't. this ? The paper says a| Dion wt Sy OF pomge orm tookl 
Miwa engine driver lols kis house to fe chaved a | [atk Toich Se may ove ee ee ee eee 
month ago, and has not been seen since.” | delioned by envare jaine in Dolkilagscaoenlly rendering 
= (absently): “Um! Waiting for his turn, | ofective work thereafter impossible. : 
probably. snes ot thle that most novices ve up the race 
———+§s—— despair. Had only sufficien to continue for 

Mes. Hosss (parent of an infant terror and several in Goupeir, Had her they’ would find that the vid 

Nr Hobbs, since you are | becomes almost as easy as it was directly after 
80 with the way I am bringing up our | crack of the pistol. From that time to the h it isa 
a ai daly an d to imform me —— of good wind and general physical condi- 

up 
Hobbs: . Every boy ought to be kept in} The second wind is almost sure to come before two or 
a hogshead an through the -hole until he is | three miles have been travelled, if at all. Some riders 
t bra yeas ot sae never sem $0 be heneiied © 2 ee ve 
“ when he reaches the age of twelve?” others it comes so gradually as to be almost imper- 
“Stop up the bung-hole.” — 

short distance track events are more attractive to 
—_ rte ——_ the average rider. Pr ge pay lemadbre rss ploers 
“P, wants anew strap for that bridle he got here painful features are avoided. It is here that head work 
» said a small boy to the harness man. and al form the chief requisites. The 
“ He hasn't wore that first one out, has he?” inquired | man can position until the proper moment 
the . and has kept enough reserve power by being paced and 
“Yes.” refusing to pace, so as to increase speed when the 


envelope marked d Mod ’ * 
tend alse to thle Omice for" neareen's Guide te Parte." ae it wouldn't be healthy for me to stay away all | miles there are chances of being taken with side pains 
You must account miss the new and strikin: series of Bushranger stories, commencing in the May ROYAL MAGAZINE. 

= Thev are well-written, exciting, and splendidly illustrated. 
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A MAN WHO HUNTS GHOSTS, 


Tus 1s A Business THat Wants PLENTY 
oF NERVE AND ComMoN-SENSE. 


From a flood of correspondence which a short time 
since inundated THE T1MEs on the subject of ghosts, it 
wouid seem to P.W. that, in the minds of many people, 
¢ho-ts have still a tangible existence. That in these 
days of common-sense and scientific experiment such 
beliefs should still survive, at first sight seems 
incredible, but for the fact that many circumstances 
natural in themselves appear mysterious because they 
are not examined. 

That being so, and the belief in ghosts being still very 
great, P.W. instituted a few inquiries, with the result 
that they lighted on still another new calling in the 
person of a gentleman who calls himself “a ghost 
d: tector.” To our representative he spoke as follows: 

“A fow years ago some friends of mine went to liveina 
grand o!d house in an out-of-the-way part of the country 
in order that the children, who were ailing, should have 
the full tenefit of the bracing air. They presently dis- 
covered tht the house was haunted by a spectre, who, 
c'othed in appropriate white, had an unpleasant habit, 
at night, of perambuiating the corridors and knocking 
xt one of the bedroom doors. None of the family had 
ever sevn the ghost, but all had heard the knocking. 
The family being all more or less possessed of morbid, 
excitable natures, the ghost story soon came to be so 
implicitly believed in, that they fell ill, and I was sent for. 

** You notice how grim, gruesome, and grey the house 
touks,’ said the eldest daughter, on my arrival. 

“*Just the house where I should expect to hear the 
eimking of chains, and hollow groans,’ said I, ‘but 
wh.ther it is clanking or tapping, I mean to stop the 
noise, I can promise you.’ 

“ Wien the knocking came th:t night, I crept silently 
out of ked, to ascertain thit part cf tke door the 
knocking came from. Having located it at the lowest 
pa: el I opened the door—there was no one there, of 
enursc—and took up my station outside. Prezently in 
the dim light I saw the knuckle-bone of « leg of lamb, 
about the size of a walnut, jerked asainst the skirting 
alongside the door. On 4ooking closer I found that a 
mouse, having found its way into the hollow space 
behind the wainscot, had dragged the tough bit of 
sinéw which is attached to the end of the bone through 
the hole it had bored, each jerk it gave to cet the bone 
through as well giving out the knocks which had so 
alarmed my friends. 

“Another case of tapping I sifted led to an artful 
couple, who for years ha n the caretakers of a grand 
old house standing in its own emp of ten acres, 
having to look for a fresh home. They received me with 
a very ill grace, but seemed greatly relieved when I 
remarked, after searching the house, without finding 
anything suspicious, that I supposed the place must be 
haunted after all. Thus encouraged, I had not long to 
wait for ghostly warnings. 

«Tap, tap, tap, on the window-pane of the room they 
put mein. I got up softly and went into the garden. 
Lhe snow was on the ground, and there were no foot- 
prints, I returned and took up my position so close to 
the window that when the tapping came again I could 
hear that the noise came from the top panes. On lowerin, 
the upees sash of the window the tapping recommence 
but this time on my forehea 
- “It was quite a simple trick—a piece of wood fnstened 
to the ivy, which ran all round the building, aud con- 
cealed by the leaves. 

* Before I descended to breakfast in the morning I 
examined all the other rooms. There was a piece of 
wood ontside the window of each, rendy to be used in 
the event of the chamber being occnpi 

“*There’s a ghost in our village, I know,’ wrote a 
gentleman—who should have known better—Inst year 
toa lawyer. ‘My footman has given notice to leave, 
as he is afraid to pass the churchyard at night when he 
goes to the station to get me the evening papers.’ 

“The tombstones stood around in such close and 
venerable array, that I was able to creep into the 
churchyard unseen. The moon shone so clear! that, 
after waiting half-an-hour, I distinctly saw a tall figure, 
clothed in white, glide from the shadow of the church, 
and make for the wall which skirted a deep ditch 
on the other side. Ereoeuty. the breeze fluttering the 
white robes, I noticed, as I crept after in pursuit, a 
pair of boots. A ghost with boots! I nearly laughed 
Sean q 

“ The ‘ ghost,’ not su ing my presence, looked at 
its watch, then mounted the wall | on at the moment 
the superstitious footman came along, waved its 
arms to and fro, to the accompaniment of some most 


unearthly ing. By this time I had got underneath 
the apparition, and just as the footman disappeared I 
gave the ghostly figure a tilt, and down it went splash 


into the muddy ditch. 

“ Before the rogue could scramble out‘and take to flight 
I was on him. It turned out that he was the coachman’s 
con, who had devised this plan of frightening the 
footman into giving notice, in order that he might 
mare his place. hose Ti 

“In unveiling ghosts, I keep my owncounsel. My reason 
for doing this -is not to so my amateur callin 
with an atmosphere of mystery, but simply because the 
agency which gives rise to a belief in the supernataral 


The masterpiece of art and literature—THE ROYAL MAGAZINE for May, 
and over a hundred superb illustrations. 


seems 80 simple, not to say ridiculous, when revealed, 
that many people, afraid of being laughed at, are any- 
as but grateful when explanations are given. 

“I journeyed all the way to Cornwall to unmask a 
horrid apparition who had flown at a lady, who a few 
nights before had gone to a room in a distant part of 
the house, which was’a very old one, and in a bad state 
of repair, to get some lotion fora face-ache. There was 
some old legend about a child being murdered by its 
guardian and relative, and the lady was certain that the 
object which rushed at her screaming horribly and ex- 
tinguishing the light was the ghost of the murdered 
child. When I told her, the morning after my arrival, 
that the hideous screech and extinguishing of the light 
was due to a screech owl which had pe into the room 
through a broken pane of glass she quite lost her 


temper. 

fe Did I think she didn’t know a screech owl from a 
child? IfI were a gentleman I should return to London 
without saying a word on the subject. ; 

“ As I did not wish to deprive the lady of a story which 
no doubt enabled her to chill the veins of her auditors 
with horror, I complied with her request. 

“ Hardened disbeliever as I am, I remember ore occa- 
sion on which for a moment even my incredulity was 
shaken. The ingredients of the story furnished me 
were very familiar. 

“ The house, with its large cellars and long corridors, 
had, of course, a very evil reputation. 

“ Many, many years before, a very beautiful eri had 
been murdered by her husband, who, returning suddenly, 
had, by entering a window opening on to ore of the 
landings, discovered the presence of an old rival, who 
fied with great precipitati in. 

“For years J was told it had been a common thing for 
servants to rush into the family room, with stony eyes 
and livid cheeks, declariz;; that a tall, dark figure in a 
long cloak was standing o11 the landing in an attitude 
of listening. 

“A couple of evenings after my arrival, the only 
servant in the place—they could seldom prevail on 
more than one to stay—knocked at the door, and in a 

ling whisper informed us that the ghost was there. 
oj enough, she was right. After gazing at the 
apparition, I Ye dly ascended the sta‘rs, to the horror 
of the family, who, evident] 
dreadful tragedy waa about 
cowering below. : 

“I made a grasp at the figure, but failed to hold it, 
for the simple reason that there was nothing there. The 
mysterious figure proved to be nothing more than the 
shadow cast on the clear white painted wall, of the land- 
ing by a chimney pot and cowl outside. 

“ The sloping sides of the chimney gave the appearance 
of a cloaked figure, and, as the cowl Rappensd to be 
something like the hat worn by the murderer of the 
legend, all the family were firmly convinced that it was 
a ghost which had so frightened them. What deepened 
this impression was that when on one or two occasions 
some of the family had mustered conrage to ascend the 
staircase, the figure had always melted away as they 
approached. Their astonishment, when I pointed out 
thut this was due to the light of the candle they carried, 
was something to sce. 

“My most interesting adventure this year, was to lay 
bare the mys‘ery which enableda fisherman and his family 
to live rent free as caretakers of a fine old mansion. 

“ As the agent pointed out, who would take a house in 
the passages of which the inmates were likely to be 
confronted with a horrid creature all eyes and mouth P 
Yet the trick, for such I soon discovered it to. be, was 
simple enough. A stale ling, two feet long, suspended 
a few feet from the ground, would soon get phosphores- 
cent, and, of course, highly luminous. en a dodged- 
up story about a demon dog, and what with the g 
of the eyes and the open mouth, you have sufficient to 
curdle the blood of a hundred nervous highly-strang 


expecting that some 
ing enacted, remained 
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“‘ Loose tiles, slamming doors, shaky rain pipes, creak- 
ing hinges, form, with the assistance of rate and ghost 
stories, the material which give so many houses, even 
to-day, the reputation of being haunted.” 


See fe 


Se: “Do you believe that too many cooks spoil 
the broth?” 
He: “ Yes; far too many.” 
a 


Lrxe HersetFr.—“ Ske is so aristocratic; says she 
never will marry a man who is in business for himself.” 

“ How particular! I dare say she prefers someone 
more like herself—in everybody else's business.” 

—+t=—__ 

“ Hypnotism is a great thing. I can hypnotise any- 
one, and what I desire the subject to aohe pean . 

“Look here, professor,” said a little tailor in the 
audience, “I'll give you 10 per cent. on all the money 
you can hypnotise out of my customers.” 


——== $e 


“TnE gentlemen that came to see papa said I was 
one of the most intelligent children they ever saw,” said 
little Jack. 

“Indeed,” said the proud mother. 
‘Little Drops of Water’ for them?” 

“No, ma. I refused to.” 


“Did you recite 


BREEZY BIOGRAPHY. 


GaRDENING is a favourite amusement of the Queen 
of Sweden. 

THE wonderful vitality of the Pope is ascribed to 
plain living and high thinking. 

Princess CHRISTIAN is fond of a game of draughts 
played in the Continental fashion. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON, when journeying by train, 
whiles away the time by playin at chess. If slie has 
no travelling companion she will play by herself. 


Mr. Epson finds time in the midst of his scientific 
labours to follow his hobby of fowl-rearing. He has 
more than two hundred fowls, and obtains very good 
prices for those he sells. 


THERE is no more dering rites among European 
royalties than the heir to the throne of Italy, the Prince 
of Naples. He is a keen sportsman and has very few 
equals in the hunting field. 


M. Lovuset, the new President of the French Repub! 'c, 
is the most musical of all the heads of the present 
Republic, and music will have a larger share than 
hitherto in the entertainments at the Elysée. 


TueE Sultan has developed a great admiration for 
German doctors since tke visit of the Kaiser. He 
declares that they are incomparable; he has dismissed 
his French physicians and replaced them by Germans 


Mr. W. 8. GrzBerT has a collection of curiosities at 
his house at Harrow Weald, and amopg them is the 
model of a man-of-war of one hundred years ago, fifteen 
fect long; it was from this that the scene in Pinafore 
was designed. 

Tue Tsar has inherited his father’s love of mush- 
rooms. He enjoys nothing so much as a dish of these 
dainties peacaiad by his consort. His Royal relatives 
in this country and in Denmark occasionally send him a 
special consignment. 

Prince HENRY oF Prussia, brother of the Kaiser, 
became so delighted with the Chinese language during 
his visit to the Flowery Land, that he has taken up the 
study of the tongue and thinks it superior to any other, 
ancient or m 


THE Princess Waldemar of Denmark has devoted 
herself to the welfare of the national fire brigade. She 
thinks that firemen are the bravest of citizens, and she 
does all she can to help and encouragethem. Sheoften 
turns up at a fire and watches the proceedings. 


Miss ELLEN TERE Y’s favourite hobby is the collect- 
ing of eyeglasses worn by celebrities, and whenever she 
makes a request for a pair—a request never refused— 
she the wearer to write his or her name on one of 
the . The collection is kept in a special cabinet 
in her house in South Kensington. 

Mer. RHopes = pet £3,500 as 
from the Suez C to Beira, in Portugal. The 
vessel in which he was travelling went und, and 
—“to save time ”—he chartered a steamer to take him 
to his destination. This is a record in the way of 
passage money for a single individual. 

Tue Tear is not less careful of his life than his pre- 
decessors, but he adopts different methods for safe- 
guarding himeelf. Instead of having three trains ready 
when he is going on a journey, and leaving the Anar- 
chists to ss which train is conveying him, as his 
father did, he simply allows no one to know his plans. 
The route is published, but he never keeps to it. 


THE Prince of Wales is not to be included in the list 
of those Royalties and aristocrats who despise “ trade.” 
A friend was chaffing him recently because his brother- 
in-law, the Marquis of Lorne, has two brothers engaged 
in business, whereupon H.R.H. retorted that if he had 
the chance of entering into partnership with one of the 
large London merchants, he would do so at once. 


Mr. Hennikerk Heaton is another example of a 
prophet who has no honour in his own country. He is 
ea Anatralian, and many of his countrymen are railin: 
at him for his adv of penny to the 
a, es — i cerns says that vmg on 
who w obj pa: ‘opence- ‘o have 
Lis lothor carried to the exber clio of the noel must Le 
a born sweater. 


Ir Mr. Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, had not won 
distinction with his pen he would undoubtedly have 
risen to eminence as a landscape — Gardening 
is his hobby, and the grounds of his country house give 
ample proof of his Mr. Austin’s r has to 
take orders from his master, for the Poet Laureate by 
no means follows the custom of meekly sul- 
mitting to the rule of the man he employs. 


Tux lot of the Crown Princess of Sweden ie not « 
happy one. Her indifferent health compels her to spe! 
half the year in the south of Europe, away from her 
husband, and her life is saddened the thougi:t 
that when he ascends the throne she will be of but 
little assistance to him in his task of keeping tl:e 
kingdoms of Norway and Sweden together. Music is 
ork deh Wel bir allan spenighsileapeives ber ok 

t ing eyesig! ives 
forms of amusement, 


ge money 


price 3d. Splendid stories, graphic articles, 
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Chapter X. tells how Kate Milborne is carried off to the mad-house. It is wildly exciting, 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


| CAGED! 


| The Romance of a Lunatic Asylum. 
| PLR 


| By HEADON HILL. 


|) Author of “ Guilty Gold,” “ Queen of the Night,” ete., ete. 


LEADING CHARACTERS. 


lice. 
‘ Surgeon-General 
Nina Elmslie.—Head nurse at the Grey House. A woman “with a 
bad and a worse present.” 
Lottle Vantbrace.—Daughter of Simon. With bankerings after the 


peerage 

Mrs. ws, 5 gs.—*' Flash Alf’s" mother. Keerer of a wardrobo shop 
in Lane. 

Gusste.—" F’ Alf’s” sweetheart. 


SOSSSSSOSOSOOOOOOD 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters. 

Lixpsar Catxcart starts for India in quest of a valuable diamond 
which is to restore the fortunes of his father, retired Surzeon-General 
Cathcart, and of the latter’s ward, Kate Milborne, who is Lindsay’s 
sweetheart. Kate's is being sought by Victor Vantbrace, g pre- 
datory scoundrel who has ruined her brother Percy. Lindsa oS jans 
have overheard by “ Flash Alf,’ a young burglar, and as he starts 
he receives an anonymous warning that a notorious criminal is going 
out to head him off in the search for the diamond, of which news has. 
been received as being at a sacred shrine at Chanda. 

After Lindsay’s de Kate rcceives g call from two abedy 

questions. Simon Van 


e 
Victor is mysteriously interested, Nina the head nurse, with 
whom Victor has intimate relations, shows displeasure, |-ut is pacified 
by Victor with the assurance that he is acting on of a friend and 
not his own in brin, the expected new inmate to the asylum. 

Kate is escorted to theatre by her brother Percy, but on the way 
home the cab gmp bred and she is persuaded to enter a brougham 


I hile Lindsay arrives at Bombay, but his depart: 
n the meanw. ives ym ° ure up 
delayed bya on the as he suspects, of a fellow- 
eit gl peg he Siena ts be his Bee in the quest of oy digauol 
CHAPTER IX. 
Tas VerLep Ipot. 

“Tu1s is No-man’s land with a ven ce!” Lindsay 
Cathcart exclaimed as he stood on the platform of the way- 
side station of Chanda and looked regretfully at the 
fast-receding tail. of the train that had brought 
him. The parched country through which he had 
had been for miles as flat as a bi table, and that to 
which it was going seemed the same; but puny on the 
northern horizon a blue haze hung, ills and 
trees. As for houses, with the exception of the small, squat- 
built station, a white shed-like structure outside, and two 
huts in the background, there were none. 

“ Master be going back if not liking the place?” hope- 
fully Mana who had all a town-bred servant's 
horror of roughing it. 

Lindsay made no reply, for he perceived that he was an 
object of interest to the fat, copiously-turbaned Babu station- 
master and to the hh ges ty baggage cooly. His eye 
having been caught, the former came forward, and having 
annexed the tickets introduced himself with some cere- 


mony. 

“TI have the ace | to be Gokul Dass, in charge of this 

station,” he announ “ Your honour will be wanting nice 

fat moorghi (fowl) for dinner. I shall be supplying you the 

best in my compound cheap at two rupee. I imagine you be 
ing in the waiting-room ?” 

“Ts there then no inn or traveller's bungalow here- 
abouts? ” asked Lindsay helplessly. 

“Your honour is labouring under a br ps gee 
replied the Babu, who was clearly proud of his English. 
“The accommodation for Europeans is co: 
abstinence, not being in plentiful requisition. Till the 
morning of this day there has not been an Inglis gentleman 
subside at this station for many months.” 

Lindsay was all attention, for the station-master had 
anticipated the question he had been about to put. “ You 
had an Englishman here this morning?” he exclaimed. 
“ Where is he staying then? ” 

“ His Honour is a painter of pictures,” replied the station- 
“He is also a man of rashness. He 


icuous by its 


‘i ae Chanda!” cried Lindsay. “Is not this Chanda, 
en ” 

“This is Chanda Station,” replied the Babu, “ very much 
at your Honour’s service. Chanda temple and village are 
nine koss—ten Inglis miles over there. It is very wild 
place, not fit for European sahibs to habitate in.” And the 
station-master waved his brown hand in tho direction of 
the distant hills. f 

Lindsay recalled what his father had said in this respect, 
but he had never anticipated that when village and station 
were so widely separated the latter would be such an 
abomination of desolation as this. Hoe had at least ex- 
Pected to find some sort of a rest-houso which he could 
make his h uarters while he conducted his search. For 
tho first time since he left England he began to feel 

strange,” and he remembered Sir Robert’s remark about 
the undercurrents. This ghastly railway station looked 


If you are an admirer of “ Captain Kettle” do not fail to sce the roe 


lied Mana, looking scared. 
he added in an undertone; “these people very fierce—not 
like folk in towns.” 


like being the brink from which ho was to plunge into the 
unseen depths. 

It was ing towards sundown, and as there was no 
temptation to stay the night at Chanda station he decided 
to push on at once to Chanda village. The few questions 
which he put to the portly Babu as to the appearance of the 
Englishman who iad asaved in the morning left no doubt 
in his mind that the fellow-passenger whom he had known 
as Mr. William Dowsett was the subject of the anonymous 
warning received in London—his rival in the race for the 
diamond. 

“He was a person of considerable muscular charms,” con- 
cluded the long-winded station-master, anxious to air his 
descriptive English, “ young, and of prepossersing face and 
garments. I was being too distracted by his questions to 
notice much the colour of his visual i a but I am think- 
ing that they look two ways at once. Hehad an expression 
the most irascible when I—” 

“Oh, that will do, please,” said Lindsay impatiently, 
“There is one other piece of information you might be able 
to give me. Have you ever heard of a man named Spriggs 
—Corporal Spriggs—in these parts?” 

The Babu shook his head with the air of a man who has 
already had enough of the subject and does not want to be 
worried again. “No,” he said; “I do not know anything 
about him, or the name. There is no Inglis Sahib 
having residence in this locality, as I was this morning 
telling the other Sahib who also made inquisition about 
Sprigss. It is a coincidence of the most simultancous 
kind.” 

This was aclinching argument against delay, and Lindsay 
at once expreseed his intention of going on to Chanda villago 
that night. Mana, inwardly grumbling, prepared to obey, 
but the station-master} looking his suspicions of the passen- 

r’s sanity, was ding to descant on the “ improvi- 

lence” of the undertaking, when Lindsay slipped ten rupees 
into the dusky hand with a request to be told tho nearest 
route. Babu Gokul Dass promptly descended from eloquerice 
to facts. There was only one road running from the 
station gates, he said, and it led straight to Chanda. For 
eight miles the way lay through open country, for the two 
last through junglo. 

Five minutes lier, Lindsay Cathcart strode out of the 
station yard with his servant at his heels. As for tho walk 
before him it was nothing to an ex-champion of the running- 
path, and his muscles needed exercise after the cramping 
of the four days’ railway journey. Though, if the walk had 
been fifty times as tedious, he would have had to take it, 
under the un development. 

It was past eight o’clock when they started, and the hot 
earth was cooling quickly, now that the sun-heat had died 
away. Save for the occasional swish of a flying-fox, or the 
wail of a jackal, intense silence reigned, and, for the first 
time, Lin knew the enjoyment of being abroad under 
the Indian a 

The road was merely the unhedged track of bullock-carts, 
and the first two miles they traversed without secing asign 
of human life. But between the second and third mile 
they came upon a cluster of huts, outside which a few tired 
coolies were squatting, dimly sevn like silent ghosts. As 
the “Feringhi” and his servant went by, however, the 
group began to jabber in an wainteiye patois, and one 
of the uncouth figures rose and pointed jeeringly at them. 

When they had passed, Mana ranged up alongside, and 
said, nervously: 

“Country people langh rude at Sahib, and say he going 
to make poojah (prayers) to Situ. This very wild place for 
sahib to walk at night.” 

_ Lindsay began to be convinced that he was doing an 
unusual thing, and he was not sorry that he had a six-shot 
Colt in his pocket’ “ Who is Situ?” heasked. 

“ Situ is the god of Chanda temple,” was the reply. “There 
be many gods there, but Situ is the greatest of all.” 

At last, after they had #alked smartly for over two hours 
the und began to rise, and cultivation yiclded to low, 
scrub ae which grew denser and taller as they 

poeaell till on both sides they were enshrouded in blackest 
gloom. Only the full moon overhead was their wa: 
made clear, and then suddenly it appeared to stop dea 
barred by impenetrable under-growth. But on reaching 
the point where the wood secmed to bid them halt they 
found that the road turned ata right angle, and at the same 

moment they heard the monotonous beating of a tom-tom. 

Rounding thes corner Lindsay thrilled at the discovery 
that he was within sight of his goal. Some way ahead the 
road opened out, and at the end of the widening vista there 
was a great clearing where were many dwellings and lights 
and moving figures. And at the back of all there stood 
out, shining white in the moon’s rays, a great pillar-fronted 
building with a gaping, black-mouthed portal, and a 
domed roof, from which a number of rotting flags drooped 
lazily. 

re they neared the village comp looked at his watch 
and saw that it was close on cleven o'clock. An Indian gaum 
is never rely asleep. No sooner were they among 
houses than the place began to hum like a hive, and there 
was a sensation as of countless eyes watching them from 
many an unscen point of vantage. Lindsay had not 
advanced far before he found that as by magic he had 
become the centre of a crowd of silent-stepping forms who 
kept pace with him. At first, Soong they murmured 
among themselves continuously, they offered no hindrance ; 
but scon a tall, wild-cyed native s' to the front, and, 
barring the way, addressed a few w menacingly to Mana 
in a dialect unknown to Lindsay. 

“ What does he want? ” said the latter. 

“Ho want to know what is the Sahib's business,” 
“Sahib bettcr take care,” 


“Toll him—but stay, perhaps he will understand me,” 


replicd Lindsay, and addressing the obstructor in Hindu- 
stani, he said: “I desire 
business with him is successful, I shall make a handsome 
present to the village.” 


to sce your head man. If my 
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“The head man is the chief priest of the temple,” re- 
turned tho spokesman, with a none too friendly glance. “I 
will conduct the sahib to him, but the servant,” with a 
scowl at tho trembling Mana, “ being of our religion, must 
go no nearer to the temple ti!l he has been puritied.” 

“Lead on!” said Lindsay, and the crowd divided, half 
remaining clustered about Mana, and the rest pressing on 
toward the temple. ‘The tall man walked by Lindsay’s side, 
watching him furtively, but evincing no further curiosity. 
Seeing that his allusion to backshcesh hind been eflicacivus 
Lindsay tried to question him further—hal another 
Englishman visited the villaye that day ? 

“Tho priest can alone talk on such matters,” was tlo 
curt reply. 

The place was of the naturo of a cul-de-sac, having tie 
temple at the far end, with thick junglo and risiny ground 
behind it. There was an open space of a hundred yards 
between the end of the street and the great building, ia the 
vicinity of which there were no houses except two or three 
huts occupied by the attendant priests. After crossing the 
open space the conductor made for the hut nearest to the 
temple and called loudly to those within. A sing-sonz 
whining voice answered, and an animated conversation fol- 
lowed. 

Meanwhile Lindsay waited in the midst of the knot of 
natives. He noticed that they had grown singularly quiet, 
here in the temple precincts, and he was fain to admit that 
there was something weird and awe-inspiring in the dark, 
povalng entrance—with its sugyestien of hidden mysteries 
within, 

From the far depths of the gloomy interior of the temple 
came a tiny glimmer of light, as though a lamp were kept 
burning for reasons of religion rather than of illumination ; 
but not a sound betokened that there was anything having 
life in the temple. 

Lindsay was not there for sight-seeing, and he soon waxed 
impatient of the prolonged parley. Realising that so much 
talk boded no good to his enterprise, he determined to in- 
terrupt, and in his preoccupation forgot himself so far as to 
use the English tongue. 

“Come! hurry up there,” he called out. “ Don't keepme 
waiting here all night.” 

He had no time to rectify his error with a translation, 
and the tall man in the priest's doorway had barely turned 
to him, when he st:.rted as if stung. For hardly had the 
words left his «.outh when, as though in answer, there 
issued from the bisck portal of the temple a short, piercing 
cry, almost a scream, in English. 

“Help! For Heaven’s sake, help!” 

Long may it remain the first impulse of the Briton te 
succour a fellow-count: in his need. Knowing little 
and caring less about the jealousy with which Hindus 
guard their shrines from heretical pollution, Lindsay sank 
all other considerations, and leaping clear of the throng 
rushed for the temple. The natives sent up one long howl 
of rage and dismay, and were after him in a flash, but they 
failed to reach him before he was through the entrance. 
On the threshold they gues forbidden by their 
ordinances to enter without the sanction of the priests. 

Taking advantage of this respite, Lindsay peered round for 
the author of the cry ; but except where a sputtering cocoa- 
nut-oil Jamp shed a feeble glimmer the whole interior was 
i 1 sb in darkness. He could see nothing. 

“Where are you?” he shouted. 

“ Here—in front, to the right!” came the answer. “For 
Heaven's sake be quick. I am chained to the wall!” 

With a cry of horror Lindsay his way in the 
direction of the voice, which came from the gloom beyond 
the radius of the lamplight. 

“Are you the Englishman, Dowsett, who came up here 
morning?” he asked, stumbling across the uneven 

oor. 

“ Yes, that’s me,” replied the unseen; “but please Mr. 
Cathcart, look as slippy as you can. Those devils won’t let 
you alone long. Just hark to their noise.” 

Certain that he was on the verge of discovering the clue 
to the mystery of the diamond, Lindsay snatched up the 
sacred lamp and holding it above his head threw its feeble 
light on two human forms flattened out side by side against 
the back wall of a recess. One was shrouded from head to 
footin a great white shect which had an opening where the 
right eye should have been, and through this slit there 
shone a pale phosphorescent gleam that was like no eye 
that Lindsay had ever seen before. So terrible was the 
effect of the motionless, veiled with the glittering, 
lurid stare, that for a few seconds he could not remove his 
arte Then he looked at the other form, and saw that his 

fellow passener of the Massilia was indeed in sorry case. 
Dowsett’s limbs were encircled by an iron chain which was 
fastened to staples in the wall. He could move neither 
hand or foot. 

“How did you come to this plight—who is that next 
you?” asked Lindsay sternly. 

“That is the skeleton of my father, who was known as 
Corporal Spriggs; and that infernal eye of his is the 
diamond,” was the astounding ly. “I got into this 
hobble through coming to lift it. ‘They've been worshipping 
him as a god, and finding I’m his son they’re on the same 
ro Mieke me. I'll tell you all I know, if we ever get out of 

alive.” 


natives bearing torches and i 
with fierce cries of hate. 


CHAPTER X. 
Docror Zincrart Detivers His Patient. 
As the —— bearing Kate Milbourne threaded its 
way slowly through the theatre traffic of the Strand she 
to wonder why Percy sat silent and ish at her 
side instead of scizing the opportunity to bring Dr. Zincraft 


to book for his impertinent intrusion on Mrs. It 
was true that the rattle and roar of cabs and omnibuses, 
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to say nothing of the laughter of soeeting polenta 
sas. conversation difficult, yet she felt that e had been 
a man she would have made the atten’, and she promised 
herself that she would demand an explanation, if Percy did 
not, when they came to a quieter thoroughfare. 

That resolution she was not destined to carry out. The 
carriage suddenly turned into the comparative seclusion of 
Southampton Street, and without any warning drew to the 
seh ona came a a ae eae = realise what 
was happening the door was flung open and Percy sprang 
on to the pavement, the place at Nae side being promptly 
occupied by a burly stranger, who, as he leaped in, shouted 
to the driver to goon. Ina second the carriage was clat- 
tering through Covent Garden. 

Kate rose, white with alarm and anger, and strove fran- 
tically to open the door next her, but the new-comer pulled 
her roughly back. 

“Don’t spoil your pretty finger-tips at that game, my 
dear,” he said coarsely. ‘The door’s screwed up and the 
window's plate-glass. The less trouble you give me the less 
you'll give yourself.” 

“ If you don’t have the carriage Bopped this instant I'll 
scream for the police,” cried Kate, finding that he had 
spoken the truth about the door. “ Doctor Zincraft, what 
is the meaning of this? Why has my brother left us, and 
hes is this man? I insist on being set down immedi- 
ately.” 

The more responsible part of the little doctor’s duty was 
apparently at an end, for he was busy disinterring a black 
bottle from a bag which he had taken from under tho seat. 
Beyond muttering something incoherent about “ pro- 
fessional functions” he took no notice of the girl’s 
appeal. 

Tt made no more ado about it, but raised her voice in 
a shrill ear-piercing scream, which, however, as quickly died 
away when the ruffian at her side clapped a huge hand over 
her mouth, and then, making short work of her resistance: 
adroitly gagged herwith a handkerchief. It seemed, though, 
that the first note of her cry had been heard, for the carringe 
came to an abrupt standstill, and to Kate’s joy a policeman 
appeared atthe door, flashing his bull’s-eye over the occu- 

ants. 
sa What's up?” he said, sharply. 

“It's all right, constable; everything’s in order,” replied 
the b'g man, drawing a partly pent-d, partly written, 
document from his pocket and showin, it. ‘“ We've only 
just done the trick, and the young lady ain’t shook down 
yet. She'll bo as quiet as a lamb presently, I'll warrant.” 

‘To Kate’s utter dismay, the policeman merely glanced at 
the paper, and then with a grin shut the door and bade the 
coachman drive on. What had she done, she wondered, 
that first her own brother, and now the very law itself 
was azainst her. 

The bratal captor must have divined her thoughts, for 
he uttered a jeoring laugh. 

“*lain’t much use kicking when the mies eal is with us, 
is it?” he said. ‘ Now, if you'll promise, honour bright, 
not to holler any more, I’ll loose the hankcher, but if you 
ain’t got senso enough to see as squeakin’ won't ’elp you, 
I'll have to keep it bm Mat gs ie hag scp pl 
our passports every five minu er if you 
promise.’ J 7 

Kate’s common sense told her that escape would be 
easier without the gag than with it, and having proved the 
futility of calling out for aid, she gave the required hy tao 
When the handkerchief had been removed, she leant back 
in his seat, outwardly ps to the force of circumstances, 
but really boiling with indignation and watchful for some 
fresh opportunity. 

No inkling of the truth had yet dawned her, and 
indeed she half believed that she must be in the midst of a 
fantastic dream. Percy’s behaviour in leaving her was 
utterly incomprehensible, though as she became calmer and 
her shrewd wits got to work she began to ive that it 
was not inconsistent with the strangeness ce had observed 
in him throughoutthe evening. It had almost been as if he 
had been shy of her because he meant to do her an injury. 

And, if she were really awake, what could the injury be 
for which such elaborate preparation had been made, and in 

which the police so chee: ry ree A glance at her 
two companions convinced that they no personal 
interest in her beyond the carrying out of instructions. 
The Ko See re —e ~~ to Oxford Street and was 
now bowling rapidly westward along that great highway, 
and both Minera and the burly man had settled Fea oH 
if they e: a long drive, the former busy with his bot- 
tle, the latter vigilant and sions | nsible. : 
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@ quarter of an hour to clapse, then 
ne seen ea a 
an window 

“Tho air in here geiting sabentehla, 
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You ain’t going to holler again?” said the man sus- 
ye 


e 
the echoes of the then quiet street of Acton—a locality with 
which Kate was not familiar. She saw, however, that houses 
were getting fewer and further between, and that her effort 
must bemadesoon if the simple ruse upen which she based her 
hopes was to 
would have sunk to zero. 


emptied bottle from Zincraft’s hand, tossed it t 
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“No; I have not to,” replied Kate coldly. 
The man let the window down, and the cool breeze_blow- 
in scattered the fumes of Zincraft’s everlasting bottle. 
had reached the suburbs now, and was waking 


Once in the open country her chance 


the half- 
h the 
a hundred 


So suddenly she leaned forward and seizin, 


open window into the street, where it broke into . 
fragments. Then she laughed merrily, as though her entire 
object had been achieved, and the man who ed himself 
Highton showed that he suspected no ulterior motive by 
sharing in the humonr of the situation. 

“She had you there, Doc,” he guffawed. “Got round on 

oua good’un,eh? You'll be sizzling like a lime kiln 
before we get to—where we're going.” 

Zincraft uttered an incoherent protest, half wail and half 
oath, and Kate sat back in her corner, waiting. That the 
contingency upon which she had reckoned was coming, her 
anxious eyes soon saw signs. The little man firat to 
fidget, then to look out of the windows on either side. Then 
the craving got the better of him, and he spoke. 

“ For Heaven’s sake stop at the Coach and Horses, Daniel,” 
he pleaded. “ We are close on to it, and T shall have the 
horrors if I have to do the next six miles without a drink. 
A wet will do you good, too. I’ll stand treat.” 

“I don’t booze on duty ; that’s vee | I’m chosen for these 
jobs—that and my muscle,” rep’ Highton with proud 
ne 

“I shall be dancing, whooping mad in five minutes if I 
don’t get a fresh bottle, and then I shall make more noise 
than she did,” whimpered Zincraft. “I can feel’em coming 
oh now ; there’s a green snake with magenta eyes just over 
your head.” 

The big man flung an oath at his colleague, but, probably 
with previous experience to ide him, put his head out of 
the window and shouted to the driver. A minute later they 
soge up at a large public-house. The lights in the bars 

been turned out and a sleepy potman was putting up 
the shutters, but a lamp was burning in the hall. 

“ Now be quick about it, and now we're here you can tell 
that chap to bring me a lemonade,” said Highton, opening 
the door. 

Zincraft needed no second bidding and disappeared into 
the house in the company of the sleepy potman, who came 
out roan almost immediately, bringing the lemonade to the 
carriage. A 

“The gent sent word as he wouldn't be a minute,” he 
said, Lapgare the glass to Highton. “The boss is 
fetching a bottle of special cognac for him from the cellar.” 

Highton had not troubled to close the door after Zincraft’s 
departure, trusting to his bulk to prevent any attempt at 
escape by his prisoner. But in taking the glass of lemonade 
he had to turn his back to her, and so he remained while 
drinking. Kate's chance had come. Putting out all her 
strength she gave him a push between the shoulders that 
sent him seaming head over beels in the roadway,and then 
in a twinkling was out of the carriage herself, running for 
oe ue uP C) Lpeee ba er 

yell of rage and heavy footsteps behind signified that 
was to be no delay in the pursuit, and Kate had not 
e fifty yards when she became conscious that Highton, 
ite his weight, was gaining on her. In astraightforward 
chase she felt she would be inevitably run down, and she 
resolved to trust rather to evasion. The road was bordered 
on either side by large detached residences standing back in 
extensive gardens, and she would have slipped in and 
con herself in one of them could she have been certain 
that her pursuer would not see her. But there were lamps 
at intervals and she hesitated at two successive gates, 
thereb era, Uae ground. 

Suddenly she came to a cross-road, and she instinctively 
turned into it, ho; ine papians hope that once out of sight 
round the corner she might have an opportunity to hide. 
poad was of the same surburban character as that which she 


tleman in evening dress. 
ing the lantern was 


ignorant of motives of her 

“There is a wretch of a man f me,” she panted 
“So I ranin here forsafety. Hark! there are his foot-steps ; 
he has turned up this road. Do, please, keep him from 
me.” 

Sympathy was forthcoming at once. Dressed as she 
Pi bar asc Meir tecterageerny Doty ws, Regs low yr 
flushed with , Kate made a picture of beauty 
in distress, and the men sq shoulders while the 


women uttered reassuring murm 
ha ern pce eas awe go otiola griariy 
to 
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towards them. ; 
The magistrate had looked a little puzzled at the girl’ 
aitgnt account of herself, but strode forward to catcttegt 


his face and took off his hat 
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© What do you mean by ill- » you 


treating this young lady, 
rascal, and following her into my grounds?” he thundered. 
« J shall send for the constable to take you in charge.” 


The threat had no terrors for Kate’s pursuer. He mopped 
respectfully. 
“ Beg pardon, sir, but this is Colonel Hargraves, ain’t it, 


and you’re the Colonel ?” he said. 


“Yes, what of that?” was the slightly mollified reply. 

“I thought so; it’s part of my business to know TPs 
houses, and it’s a piece of luck she ran in here—save a lo- 
of trouble,” said Highton with cheery candour. “If ycu'll 
step aside for ‘arf a minute, Colonel, I'll put a different 
complexion on this little affair.” 

With an apology to his guests and a deprecating glance 
at Kate, Colonel Hargraves allowed himself to be button. 
holed, and Kate saw with a sinking at her heart that Highton 
had produced and was unfolding for his inspection the 
mysterious document which had already quelled pclice 
interference. The interview lasted but aminute. The 
mere sight of something that looked like a coat of arms at 
the head of the paper seemed to satisfy the magistrate, and 
he turned again to Kate. 

“I am very sorry for you, but I am afraid that I must 
advise you to go quietly with this person,” he said, with 
genuine pity in his voice. “ It will be kinder to you not t» 
bi ga now, but I can give you this reassurance—that 
you will be taken every care of, and that you will have 
every opportunity of—er—representing your case to the 
constituted authorities.” 

“But, Colonel, surely,” one of the ladies prote-ted, 
touched by the surprised indignation on Kate’s face, 
“surely this outrage cannot be permitted. Cannot I take 
her home with me till she can communicate with her 
Tee HE hispered in hi t d sh 

‘colonel Hargraves whispe is guest’s ear, and she 
tell back jean the vicinity of their intended protég’e in 
visible alarm, passin on the whi to the others, who fell 
back, too, looking still pitiful, but rather frightened. Kate 

ised that there was no help for her here—only plenty 
of sympathy which would not avail. “Poorthing! Dear 
me, how shocking!” she heard on all sides. She tegan to 
wonder if she had committed some crime in her sleep, and 
the stout man was a detective, or whether it was all a 
ghastly mistake which would be rr right in the morning 
if she took the Colonel’s advice and “ went quistly, 

The brougham, which had followed in Highton’s wake, had 
now appeared at the gate; and seeing that resistance would 
be useless, Kate once more seated herself opposite Zincraft, 
who was too busy tying hide his fresh bottle from the 
spectators to have words for her. 

“Be tle with her,” shouted the Colonel, as Highton 
squeezed himself through the r. 

“We always are, Colonel—treats ’em like pet lambs,” was 
the reply, and amid more sympathetic murmurs from the 
unhelpful bystanders the cia Rath whipped up and drove 
away. 

For the remainder of the midnight journey Kate sat in 
silence, but not even yet dent. She was not one of 
the weeping sort, and her sensation during a crisis 
which some girls would have met with hysterics, was one of 
curiosity as to what was going to to her. That it 
could not be anything very she 
that twice over the Law, as nified '& policeman and 
a Justice of the Peace, had given the sanction of its approval 
to the conduct of her captors. If it was a case of mistaken 
identity she antici: a triumph in the tables 
on them, that view was to be Percy's 
apparently voluntary abandonment of her to their tender 


“ All thesame I should feel more easy if Lindsay was not 
” she told herself. “If there are compli- 


cations m: Sai OA gents i) ee eee 
pecerphly with them, I fear.” 


high road eb peace 
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“Now, are that carriage, or 
I got to Te te Ik tats ot pour bed?” nl 


(To be continued.) 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
7 All petitors 
must attach their 


private address to their attempts. No prize will be 
sent to any post-cffice, refreshment rooms, or any 
other place at which letters are called for. Attempts 
bearing such addresses will be disqualified. 
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The May ROYAL, price 34., contains another most interesting batch of “Some People and Their Parents.” 
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TO THOSE WHO 
PAY RATES. 


Tas ARTICLE TELLS WHAT IS 
Done with T@err Money. 


“ T supPossE there is not a householder in the Kingdom 
who has not at some time or other raised his voice 
against the familiar buff and blue envelopes which 
usher in his ‘Queens’ and ‘Parochials’ with such 
monotonous regularity, when + herigai -day draweth 
nigh. None the less, I'll wager that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of the complainants are utterly ignorant 
of the way in which their money is spent. That, in 
fact, their gas bill is to them justa gas bill, whilst 
their income-tax paper is—well, something quite un- 

rintable.” 

Such, at any rate, was the opinion of an ex-govern- 
ment finance officer with whom P.W. recently had the 

leasure of discussing the whys and wherefores of the 
Tittle buff and blue slips with which most of us are so 
painfully familiar. 

It is, of course, impossible to here cover more than a 
tithe of the huge question of our national rates and 
taxes—about which volumes might well be written. 
Nevertheless, the following speapeeeny agen compiled 
from the conversation in question are here set down in 
the certain hope that they will speak for themselves. 
If, in so doing. hey bring conviction and consequent 
relief to the mind of but one solitary taxpayer, our pur- 
pose will have been more than served. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting series of facts 
is suggested by the London Water Rute, which has had 
the honour of beliig sat upon bya Royal Commission 
for the past two years. As most people are aware, 
London is supplied by no fewer than eight different 
water companies. The oldest of these, the New River 
Company, was incorporated so long ago as 1619 by the 
celebrated Sir Hugh Myddleton, and has the honourable 
. distinction of possessing absolutely the highest-priced 
shares of any similar company in the world. 

ate these companies are between them capable 
of ann’ supplying the antares with no less than 
75,000 million gal ons of water, the expericnces of the 
dry summer of 1898 and the consequent water-famine in 
the East-end, have very forcibly brought homa to 
Londoners the fact that their present system of water- 
supply is defective. ; 

The u shot of all this has been that the London 
County Council decided in November last to buy up all 
the London Water Companies for the benefit of the rate- 
payers, and, in addition, to bring a further supply of 
water from the far-off valley of tah ge and Towy in 
Wales. Meanwhile, certain inte artesian well- 
engineers have discovered that a water-supply, vast 
enough to supply the whole of London for many centuries, 
is in existence beneath ite foundations. That, in 
fact, at a depth from 200 to feet below the level of 
the London streets, there exists a vast natural reservoir 
of pure water, which bein untainted by surface matter, 
is admirably adapted for drinking purposes. 

The more prosaic bill, like its aqueous brother, is 
the outward and visible sign of another industry of 
which the ratepayer knows but little and probably cares 
less, His knowledge of gas is generally confined to the 
light it produces, the smell of an occasional leak, which 
to this day he locates with telling effect by the appre- 
ciation of a naked light, and the external appearance of 
the huge gasometers, which are to be found in the 
neighbourhood of most big towns. 

The present Gas Light and Coke Company of 
London possesses the reputation of being descended 
ftom the oldest gas corporation in the world, the 
original company having been incorporated in 1810. It 
is an immense undertaking, with a clientele of approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million private customers. In 
addition, it supplies some 700 places of worship, 550 
railway stations and signal boxes, 300 hotéls, and a 
similar number of Government and municipal offices; 
not to mention innumerable places of amusement, 
hospitals, clubs, markets, and the thousand and one gas 
consuming adjuncts of a ~~ city. 

The chief works of the company are at Beckton, 
whence about one half of the supply is obtained, which 
is to light nine-tenths of London proper and its 50,000 
street lamps, through the medium of upwards of 2,000 
miles of mains. In round figures, Beckton can turn 
out about 60,000,000 cubic feet of gas per diem, an 
amount which, supposing, for the sake of argument, that 

stood at 2s. 6d. per thousand, would be equal to a 

ivy value of no less than £7,500. As may be imagined, 

the coal bill for this t is no small item in the com- 

pany'’s expenditure. deed, its sto: grounds are 

capable of accommodating some 200,000 tons at a time, 

which, after all, would only supply the retorts for a 
little over six weeks, when working at full pressure. 

When it is stated that this company alone nore 
a.small army of 11,000 men, and that the eight-hour 
shifts of these workers bring them in an average wage 
of £2 a week, it will be seen that even so prosaic an 
article as one’s bill may represent a fur wider 
reaching undertaking than many of us are aware of. - 

Out of the ral rates, at least three items—the 
Police, School Board, and Poor Rates—will amply repay 


An entirely new and strange form i 
appearing in 


the strong arm of the law invoked. may best be imagined 
perhaps when it is stated that, even under existing cir- 


i 
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@ little study. Teere the leist familiar of these is 
that from which the blue-coated guardians of the law 
draw the sinews of war. It is surprising how little the 
average man knows about the individuals to whose 
i, prespe and often great personal risk he owns the 

ety of his goods and chattels, aye, and often, too, of 
his person as well. 


There are in all some 15,500 officers in the Metropolitan 
police, and about 800 in the smaller confines of the City 
proper. UF these, a great many, say nearly 2,000, are 

letac upon various duties in Government ee pel 
ments and elsewhere, so that not more than 14,500 are 
available to keep London’s six and a half million people 
in order. Nevertheless, they do it. The most important 
beat is that of the City police. It is true that it only 
covers 670 acres; but containing as it does the Bank of 
England and the head offices of nearly every financial 
house in England, its wealth is well-nigh incalculable. 

If one may argue by analogy from the last recorded 
sale of City land (which occurred in Lombard Street a 
few years back, when the phenomenal price of £40 per 
square foot was freely bid), the total value of the land 
alone in the City of London would be £1,157,760,000, 
whilst that of its buildings, and the bullion and scrip 
they contain, would defy the wisdom of a Solomon. The 
Metropolitan Police, with a district of 440,500 acres to 
guard, draws its expenses at the rate of 9d. in the £1 
from a rateable value of £40,500,000, thus insuring 
London from untold pilfering, assault, and battery for 
i coy reasonable sum of one and a half milli ions 

rling. 

When it is added that one constable in every five is 
seriously injured every year whilst in the execution of 
his duty, whether in stopping runaWey horses, arresting 
refractory prisoners, securing savage canines, or 
assisting the Fire Brigade in their gallant work ; that 
the body annually deals with some 25,000 serious cases 
of theft, housebreaking, burglaries, murders, and 
suicides, not to mention a vast number of minor offences 
and Continental inquiries which “don’t count”; that 
their maximum wage is but thirty-two shillings a week, 
which is only attained after eight years’ hard service ; 
that their physical and mental qualifications must be 
considerably superior to that of the soldier or sailor; 
whilst their morals, in the matter of monetary and 
other transactions, must be untainted; it will perbeie 
be pretty generally admitted, even by the man who pays 
the police rate. that upon the whole he gets very good 
value for his money. 

Probably the most vexed of all rate questions is that 
of the School Board. Here, on the one hand, common 
sense, nay, common humanity itself, demands that e 
child in the land should have a chance of Faratape life 
in the possession of a reasonable amount of know 
wherewith to win his way to fame and fortune if he 
so minded. This is so self evident that further argu- 
ment is superfluous. On the other hand, however, what 
are the facteP? Let us take London as a pregnant 
example. Here is the first city of the world, with 
754,000 child scholars which it annually spends 
some three and a half millions of the taxpayers’ money, 
actually forced to the extreme measure of eapenditg 
£48,405 in the endeavour to compel the atten of 
its truant children! 

Just what the numter of truants would be, were not 


cumstances, there is alwaysa “chronic sixth ” of 145,000 
children away from school, di ing altogether the 
thousands little urchins who, by virtue of 
their nimble little toes, never fall into the clutches of 
the Board Schoo! officer, and consequently fail to appear 
upon the school books. 

fuppose it chance, however, that ey are duly 
captured and “booked.” Whathappens? Theoretically, 
they should grow into good citizens. Practically, 
however, most of them receive a sufficient smattering to 
dissatisfy them with their surroundings, but un- 
fortunately not enough to help them right out of the 
rut. It is, no doubt, a question which will eventually 
right itself. 

Of the Poor Rate, perhaps the least said the better. 
It is often hard work enough to feed one's own family, 
without having to fill the mouths of the 785,622 paupers 
with which England alone is credited. Not that one 

dges the helping hand to the genuinely unfortunate: 
fow do that. It is rath:r the knowledge that out of 
the £10,500,000 annually spent in England upon poor 
relief, by far the greater portion goes towards the 
maintenance of the professional tramps and mendicants 
whom modern civilisation rather fosters than removes 
from our midst. 
— ee 


Visrtor (to prisoner): “ What brought you here?” 

Prisoner : “ Misplaced confidence.” 

Visitor: “ How was that ?” 

Prisoner : “I thought I could run faster than I could.” 

————=> § --——— 

A supGB in a remote part of Australia recently had 
a painful case before him. It was that of a man 
charged with unlawfully selling liquor. The judge 
said he was there to administcr the law, and the man 
must be fined; but, as he himself had frequently had 
the pleasure of sompling his whisky, and as he saw 
many persons in court who had done the same, pebars 
the officer would kindly pass his hat round to see if 
place contained thirty shillings. It did. 
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WHAT MISSING LETTERS HAVE DONE, 


Some humourous effects have been produced by the 
dropping of certain letters in words found on shop 
windows, and the genuine instances of the kind sub- 
mitted in the recent competition was quite as ludicrous 
as the fictitious. 

For example, on a window of a dyer and clear starcher 
in Edinburgh, appear the words : 

YER EAR STARCHER. 

While at a certain glove-making house in Broad Street, 

Birmingham, you understand that there is 
LOVE-MAKING DONE ON THE PREMISES. 
In Limerick, one shopkeeper having succeeded 
another, the statement 
PEACOCK ATE BENTLEY 
appears over the shop-front. Pretty girls in search of 
a sweetheart should hie them to Cheadle, Staffs, where, 
in the shop of a hay and straw merchant, it appears 
there is a 
GOOD SWEET LOVER FOR SALE. 

In Nottingham, if we are to believe the statement of 

the local dental institute, people are supplied with 

TEETH WITHOUT P ATES, 
while on the window of an Aberdare refreshment room 
in which the masses are catered for you can get 

ASSES CA RED FOR. 
Talking of catering, it appears you can get 
ALE ON A_ RAIL, 

from the Caledonian Railway, at Buchanan Street 
Station. 

So much for the genuine instances. 

the following are the best examples: 
THIS IS WHERE YOU CAN GET 
THE CLASS OF TAILORING YOU NEED. 
has teen made: 
TI8 HERE U CAN GET 
THE LASS A RING NED. 


—— 


Of the fictitious, 


OSTRICH FEATMERS DYED AND CURLED. 
GLOVES, CARPETS, ETC, CLEANED AND RESTORED, 
to appear as 
RICH FATHERS DYED AND CURED. 

LOVES, PETS, ETC., CLEANED AND STORED, 


— ee 


ALL GOODS SOLD AT STORE RATES 

might possibly go astray like this: 

A GOOD OLD SORE BAT. 
Semeitniecsh cee 
OUR 8D. SMOKES CANNOT BE BEATEN 
could read: 
OUR 3 MOKES CANNOT BE EATEN. 
— 
THE DEVIL'S INN. 
BRDS AND BREAKFASTS 
VOR TRAVELLERS. DINNERS. TEAS. MODERATE PRICES, 
COLD BOILED FOWLS. SANDWICHES AND HOT PIES 
ALWAYS READY. SPIRITS. FINE ALES. GOOD ATTENDANCB, 
OPEN FROM 8 A.M TO 10 P.M. 
FRESH SHRIMPs FROM THE COAST DAILY 
STABLING HOSTLERS KEPT. WINE CELLARS, 
This, by the dropping of certain letters, becomes: 
THE DEVIL’S INN 
RATS, 
FLEAS. MICE. 

OLD BOILED OWLS. 8AND PIES, 

4 RED SPIRIT IN ATTENDANCE 
From 8 A.M. TO 10 P.M. 

FRESH IMPS FROM THE COAST DAILY, 

GHOSTS KEPT IN CELLARS. 


The solid silver pencil-case has been awarded to Mr. 
Robert Thomson, care of Blaikie, 30 Earl Grey Street, 
Edinburgh, in the “Genuine” Competition, and a copy of 
“The Duke aud the Damsel” has been sent to each of the 
following: : 

H. J. Harper, 74 Park Road, Aston, Birmingham; J. G. Fitzgerald, 
7 James Street, Tipperary i . M. Barlow, Spring Bank, Cheadle, 
Staffs; W. G. Allen, Welbeck Terrace, Mansfield Road, Nottingham ; 
D. Allan, 458 Gallowgate, Glasgow; J. Rees, 29 Cardiff Sireet, Aber- 
dare; Miss Lillian Mowat, Edge Hill Training College, Liverpcol; W. 
Margerrison, O. Block, 177 Spon Street, Coventry; J. Hodges, The 
Bazaar, Tenby ; John Stewart, Well Shot House, Shettleston, tilisgow ; 
G. W. Cooper, 3 Garfiell Chambers, Royal Avenue, Belfast; Jas. 
Moore, 6 South view Strect, Belfast; J. H. Denis, 231 Stretford Boal, 
Manchester; Mrs. M. , 4 Bridgewater Street, Liverpool ; John 
Drysdale, hate High Street, Dunfermline; L. Muller, 13 Guillaume 

uthampton; ‘hos. Kerr, St. Andrew's Buildings, 114 

ee; W. Shuttleworth, Bank Buildings, Dalton-in-. 
Furness, Lancs; B. Ariton-Gage, Gordon House, Birmingham Road, 
an, Square, Stratbange, Glsarow, 8. 

el T. Morgan, 86 Holton 
Barry Docks, South Wales; W. 8. M 


The following have received gold-plated pencil-cases for 
the best “ Fictitious” instances in this competition : 


A. Middleton, 38 Gloucester 8! Norwich; A. H. Murray, 53 
Northfield Boad, Harborne Turmiogham By eston, 19 Anchor 
Terrace, Southwark B Road, 8.E.; T. D. Cosans, 16 Elder Street 


‘J si . 
Edinburgh; T. Totterde!l, 6 Harton Street, Frome; H. Hodge, High. 
land Laddie, Ashton-under-Lyne; W. Bandy 87 Poyings’ Road, 
Junction Road, N.; W. Carey, jun., Struan Villas, Kilmarnock; H. 
Edwards, 8» Larkhall Lane, Clapham; A. Davies T 
Trebarris, Glam. ; F. Restall, Stonchouse, G 
Grove, Chiswick, W.; W. A. Whitehead, Fir Bank, Fulwood, Preston 
A. Kirkpatrick, $9 Prince Regent Strvet, Leith; J 


Derby; R. Merritt, Holborn House, Mitcham Surrey; Fred Talk 

Eryin§ Road, Cromer ; ‘A. Bruce, 97 Camd z » Bi se 
5 » Grand Theatre, ee M. Downie, 1 
Street, Glasgow ; T. J. Marsden, 11 Melrose Place, Clifton, Bristol, 


f tion is described in ‘‘ The Water-Butts of Steincck,” a graphic story 
of execution fi 


- 
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(QOLD TEER. 


By M. P. SHIEL. 


Author of “ Prince Zaleski,” “Empress of the Earth,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Tue Orpgat. 


Awnz, feeling that someone was near, shopped she was 
hepelessly bewildered, as to direction ; and she said : 

“Oh—are you of the Maddox folk? I have lost my 
way!” 

ven as she spoke, Bessie, without fail, knew her in the 
roots of her consciousness—knew her bitterly. And this 
fact branded the girl’s soul like the scorch of a hot iron: 
that Anne came from the direction of the hut wherein 
Laura lay ; also that Laura was lame, and could neither run 
nor walk. 

It was in a voice strange, unlike her. own, yet not 
simulated, that Bessie answered : 

“Whither would you go, lady ?” re: Pa. 

Anne, famished and over-driven, her wild spirit spinning 
now on a tiptoe of crazy ecstasy, was no longer capable of 
cautious, retarding thought. Her conduct was precisely 
the conduct of a lunatic, sane on one point: and in answer 
to Bessie’s “ whither,” she replied : 

“To the King’s camp across the river.” 

There was a silence, horrible enough there in the dark 
and dripping wood: a murderous stillness: and in a voice, 
hoarse, and evil as sin, Bessie Ford ecaid : 

“J will lead you, lady, an you follow my steps.” 

Instead of turning west to the mountain-road, where 
Anne would at once have ised her whereabouts, 
Bessie turned south, so to gain the river through the wood. 
In a voice hardly audible, guilty as crime, she repeated: 

“Follow my steps. . . .” 

She it was not who rememtercd that Calvo had sawn 
through the Maddox bridge! not she! but something in her 
brain which thought it for her, and said: “Do it! do it! I 
bid.” 


Onward she went through the utter dark, not admitting 
to hereelf that the bridge was sawn, not thinking at all, nor 
conscious at all, except of this one thing: that Evil led 
her, as she led Anne, lifted her fret, and planted them for 
her—always, always in the same direction—and that this 
was sweet, though awful. 

Anne was going to the King, and Anne was coming from 
Laura: the inference was clear that Anne was going to 
bring the King to Laura. But Bessie did not irfer any- 
thing, nor consciously reason. Only, her numb spirit was 
taught—with even instantaneous certainty—by the dark 
doom-voices that admonish souls, that if now she did not do 
to Anne the thing which she was bid, then would Anne, 
without fail, heap upon her head a horror of unutterable 
woe. 

Onward she went, quite numb and senseless, through the 
utter dark, her face pinched and hastly, her teeth anon 
chattering a little. But so small a thing as her robe caught 
in a bramble sufficed to prick her mind. She stopped to 
disengage it; and as she a went onward, muttered : 

‘Now, may the good God keep my hands fromevil. . . .” 

But the prayer was without force, or faith. It was self- 

risy added to murder, and blasphemy to crime. 
he hated Anne: even with viperous venom, and the 
rancour of cobras thrice distilled she hated her—as perbaps 
only females hate. But now, not even hate was it that led 
her, for she was without sensation : it was the strong thing 
that moved her feet, and set her going like a wound clock. 


As a man receives a stroke of or shock of 
a) xy, 80 he receives a stroke, a shock of crime-mood. 
@ moral nature collapses: the squall leaps out, smites the 


little sail, and with just the easy suddenness of a wink over 
goes the skiff. To every infamy, as Goethe says, ench man 
is liable. Happy the well-built craft that rights herself— 
with a shudder from keel to t. 

The night was dark, the forest thick-wooded, and here 
was no path. Hence the clockwork that led Anne to 
her death met obstructions, at cach o which mere mechan- 
ism, incapable of advancing, found thought essential. And 
so the habit of thought grew: till, near the end, Bessie, 
with angry impatience, was ejaculating : 

bee eye me, from this! ” 

a © pra as one st ling in nightmare, bound 
hand and Root, and persisten’ iy the cea without 
nie a se and Anne oe er counds, 

Now the Winney, its forgot, running free Letween 
its tanks (as an athlete s urte light with elbows cldse) 

to surround them with its growing shout. To Bessie 
it noised like somo weird river in the pale Kingdom of 
Death, ita wash filling the world, mingling with the beat of 
a ‘ag rallvg and y ebro within her ears, 

, Always her grinning teeth-edges met in chatterings like 
bird-peckings: but now she was actually reasoning to her- 
self in a species of lucid lunacy, 

“ This woman,” she thought, “ whom, sure, I have never 
wronged, how hath she hunted and beset me! I hate her, 
for first hath she hated me. I will choke her life in the 
water, and hear the glad bubbling 
first willed she to shel 


fey ee pa ry am not a bad-hearted 
, meaning fair and we! everyone; and how hath 
the ‘hunted and beset mete Hoey yon BE hunted and 
beset me! I hate her with ra and bile, and the 
bitterness of aloes and verdigris, for first she hated me. 
God will sure not judge me harsh, for now, if I lead her-not 
to the ghastly bridge, and choke her life in the unsolid 
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rushing shout grows whole There were five, one of considerable size, four smaller, under 
app tp iperse en lor pee trees. at the flaps, gleamed ruddy streaks. The 


ti 
that my fault? By my credit, who could help to love her? | sad 
he abould baive lef me 


d saw what she wanted: Charles Brandon noisily 
kindled the flaming majice of Sin in my bosom, who, sure, » an with a brass-work cruse-lam, 
am a well- girl in my way; nor should she have | dicing on a chest-top nF Seabed F gcanisale 


the unsolid flood, and be for ever rid of her, rid, cae or 

ea al nr haga D gees ie hapten oy Now, from the are Be caeeniny olviling the tent 
can hear the sound of her feet me. Sure, we are | into two equal ial eeutaerielae the curtsia 
near now—we are not far off. Oh, save me, save me from Brandon, in the loud voice of say: S yeaniel you?” 


iis ol 
At this last heart-cry—a real emotion now—she tossed of his side, and half-55, fo tet 
ward with irritable and impious impatience. | door si y round 2 
the maar boat, well-built, was taining: in vain, to right | heard the ssomentoen Wasthlons : 
itself. It a question of time. : 
: She did not ee but moved Lr be the tow of a | gasping we hove Goa 
Power, And the Power said : Del ania pel _ a earige lice 
chance is drous , one in a thousan ousan: enry » 4 
Eihiess thou wilt not tonal, her even ge h the anger: | she bana another tent near, where lay seven of his own 
preterit Poor borne apiealy is 2 t i Te : ded his ans 7 “ie au 
t that it-is sawn, how could’st thouknow?” | He intra is head, and hissed: “ Burrows!” and when 
ON an iereicn of Time : but they drew very near Lad wake aay to him, he whispered with intense haste and 
D meliy Sxl. Hove dace eal ea | iro renal of You, secretly and instantly! At a noise- 
“On, on,—faster, good woman !” less walk go hence ten yards, like demons! Up 
Bessie quickened not her steps: but on solidly, without | the mountain-road, a wall to your right, a pool, then a hut. 
pause nor haste, went she. They peasod th h a lane of on ee Whip § 
six dark and slumbering houses of scattered x: and_| Tavern! so hgh hares died Be 
now they were on the river-strand. in — t. Burrows, apt bee fs pikes aH 
And here, at once and suddenly, Bessie Ford's prayer was | thee! No light — an Pics ,, demo! 
answered, her temptation solved: and she was saved from | bridge. No’ orget—all ne—— 
murder. Anne panted hurriedly : 
“TI give you thanks—now I know my way——” 
For sl across the water gleamed lights of Henry's 


camp. 
re bent forward into running, knowing the position of 
the bridge relative to the lights. But she stopped, remem- 


cat ee. reg Chere pe arent mare P.W. PAYS £2000 RAILWAY INSURANCE- 

and said nothing. a 
w jurder, ! toward | ‘ Y ” 

tho bridge in voluntary suicide. "Bemle, sure'lad ot ea | Pearson's Weekly” Railway and 

her thither: the bridge was quite ten yards along the strand Cycl i ng Insu rance. 


from where she ‘ Fs 

But she ran after Anne, not knowing why, her teeth now 474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
chattering a steady tatoo. » 
. Annie stooped, felt the plank on either edge, and entered | ({ncluding one of a Thousand Pounds.) 
upon it with hurried, prone gait. Bessie Ford at the end, This Insurance 
one foot on the plank, stood and peered, her soul focussed in | extent of 4 2000—not for one 
her eyes. 


“Go not on!” she tried to say, but the words choked in ©) (@) () SPECIALLY GUARANTEED 
her throat. ED 
Her responsibility was gone: the voice which had said 


And, in fact, quite ten minutes before Henry—whose very 


Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CorPoRATION LIMITED. 
@, 42, and 4, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
operations is @ noble mind, that she who had found the | (T> «hom Notice of Claims, wader fhe following conditions, must be 
MISURAROE TICKET, lpr to passenger trains in 


. 
She was in time, as the virtuous are. With irritable 


ide she cleared her raucous throat, and pitching her voice | issued under 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantes 
ae and sublime cry of passionate raion she SeCompany, Limited, Act, 1890. 


o Why, woman, go not on! the bridge is broken. . . .” TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Tue Caprugg, vans, and railway servants tra‘ with or railway servan' 

Tar Voice which w with lover’s languishment : | Hoket in an ordinary carriage, tnd who, at th time of Pega. 
“Well done, good and fai servant ” is full of honeyed or the paper in which iti with Bie or ber, uncal epmsture, 

promise and consolation; yet, certainly, it may be heard oils or bers B peak rapeigmmyy oy us paper may be left 


amid the intensest earthly mi 

Bessie, ha uttered haw oa) and run north from the sap eeoeaees tt each pon ie lajannl Manual dent oye 
bridge, heard Voice; but none the less, her frame within colendar months thereafter, ana tegen 
trembled in a continuous jerky of boding anguish, as | the accident be Pounds will te ek tone Baitor of 
she made her way up the mountain-road: an ague which | prarson's Ww may decide to be Next-of-kin of cyclis* 
hardly left her to the hour of her death. who. meets hie ‘death by an accident while, Setesily Tans 

Tha situation of hr ais viewed rationally, gure no | frat, Porte deat ine at Sak oer 
prima facie reason for this extreme mental Ys for she | or the paper in’ which it’ is, with his, or her, usual signature 
Know instinctively that it must be past the hour of Com. | written Tia ink or ‘penell on the space vrovided ‘at the fist asi 


aoe reaiag Francis, Tego even now beat the tees death occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and 
ut a’ ; Fitzgerald, accord of its occurrence. 
piculd be there her wardior! With these four armsalone, dig above aludilinns ane tee’ ooeees of ee etiaas: 


the most ¢ in E This Insurance holds good for the current week of 
jid not view her situation thus rationally. Her heart, | fhe's\Qaeac Ascldort and Cosco Ceeert o the conditions 2! 
strong hand of a continuous geo grippod aad’ choot tes | Sok Bae wo tanes 

in & continuous 8 ¢ 

1 th. Bromium under See, b4 0} the dot” A Print of tho tet oon Street of 


missed notion easily. “Sure she would not be the daw rhaisons WaERED eine TpuLWwat’ THSURANOR erie =4 
to warn me!” ske muttered. of the CYCLING INS E has been pot we to 4 30th, 1899, and 

She knew that there was another wer down the | ‘het therefore every purchaser of PEARSO: fai tpt te insuret 
stream, and toward this with flying heels she ran, found it, | THoUS49D POUNDO wed ee eels paras lef 


with this 
made her way cautiously over it, and so over hillock and | conditions named in the notice above, 
Harry’s tents. 


plain to RICH. J. PAULL, 
She approached them at slower pace, and stcalthily. Manager for the Ocean Accident General and Guarantee Corporation Ltd, 


will see and read 


Pethaps you have never heard of a horse that to bed. If look in the 
: goes hess May ROYAL MAGAZINE, and you 
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extremity of heavy flurry retarded him—the servants of 
Wolsey were toward Maddox. 

Bessie F meanwhile, sat by the side of sleeping Laura 
on dry leaves, knees in arms, ague-shaken, with bowed head 
and sideward-leering eyes, listening in terror, waiting in 
craven i 

Waiting for Francis, waiting for Fitzgerald, pci Pea 
doom! And Francis and Fitzgerald came not; but doom 


came. 
Both Francis and Fitz, however, were coming at tearing 
, Francis accompanied by six of his knights. He was, 
in reality, the soul of mnictallity: the French King. But 
the narrow foot-way which leads from Fenley to \dox 
had been lost by the cavalcade in the darkness; they had 
ne askew, and found it necessary to return on their steps, 
Icing twenty minutes. 

As for Fitz and Mac, they had pursued the three Du 
Ballay-men quite up to the mountain-brow, and beyond it, 
without overtaking, though every moment pressing them 
harder. Now, however, the agonized heart of Fitz, thinking 
of Bonner lying wounded by the roadside, would let him no 
further advance. They turned and degringolated at break- 


he had to cut down before he found his path open, and 
himself free, And now, abandoning Mac fcr Bessie, he 
spurred downward at rushing pace. But his head dropped 
like a nodding sleeper’s, his eyes closed, and he moaned in 
dream. After some yards, he toppled forward, then heavily 
sideward, crashing into bramble. He was deeply chopped 
in the back over the left lung. 

At the same time, the Wolsoy-men pressed to do their 
errand, went on their upw way, leaving stubborn, 
unconquerable Mas alive on his two legs, with several 
wounds. At the same time, also, Henry, with five, turned, 
lower down, from the high-road to the right, going along 
the wall. ° 

Bessie Ford sitting with her continuous moan and shiver, 
heard the ny pronahing hoofs: and knew with as clear an 
assurance as though she saw them, that here were the sounds 
of neither Francis nor Fitz. 

She did not rise nor move. She sat, and rocked her body 
and knees, with continual moan and shiver. 

Then light was in her eyes. Henry entered first, and 
with that chill horror which she had of him, sho felt his 
presence, and flinched gnashingly, as when through a man’s 


A Good Painter. 


How true it is that fame and fortune both hinge on 
some trivial circumstances. The most successful artist 
at the annual exhibition of the French Salon one year 
was a young gentleman named Baldwin Sowers. 

Mr. Sowers’ particular line is the delineation of still 
life, and so he painted acheese. After it was hung 
some nialicious persons slipped into the gallery the 
night before the exhibition, and cut a round hole in the 
canvas, comple:ely removing the cheese. 

When the examining committee were on their rounds 
they cam: to the defaced picture, and angrily sent for 
the artist to give an explanation. An _ ordinary 
individual would have been overcome with despair at 
the outrage. Not so Mr. Sowers. When the chairman 
batt sternly, “ Where is the cheese?” he responded, 
calmly : 

“Alas, gentlemen! I perceive I have painted it with 
too great fidelity. The mice have eaten it.” 


eck down the mountain-side, till they came upon the | flesh a razor slowly moves. a f 
woxil led scholar: and here was ne delay, ” It was some minutes before her eyes would lift a little: They awarded him the first prize. 
Finally, after some minutes, the wound was bandaged | and then sho saw that Henry was supporting Laura round x32 —___ 
with a belt; and Bonner, uttering querulous complaints, was | the waist with the right arm, while with the left fore-finger 


before Fitz on his charger. And now, bound at last for 
Bessie and the hut, they set off down the hill. They had 
not, however, proceeded ten yards, when the thronging 

tter of near up galloping hoofs startled them; and since 
the unknown was without lights, when in a moment 
or two they met the three comrades, they seemed to burst 


out of the dark them. 
hibi ights, was, in fact, the weak 


The i tion as to “ga . 
int olsey’s enterprise. wall, excep’ one who 
laew its locale, was not an obvious land-mark; and the 


he held up her chin. And a man near lifted a lanthorn to 
reveal the lovely face. 

Laura Ford’s eyes were bashfully cast down, and her 
lips were smiling. 

At that moment, a man with |, blood-washed face, and 
drawn sword, dashed through the King’s gentlemen at the 
hut-door: asturdy, tough spirit, he, who had sworn to defend 
Bessie Ford, and did not forget. It was James Macdonald. 

The words which he cried, with a jerk of the head, were: 

** Have them you shall not, while I live, Sir King——!” 


Pompano (on the grand tour): “We have nothing 
like this in England, Blotierwick. I love these deep- 
arched doorways; they suggest quiet, contentment, and 
—er—re pose, you know.” 

Blotterwick : “Yes, I like them first-rate. Capital 
places in which to light a cigar.” 


"RESULT OF FOOTBALL COMPETITION 


Wolsey-men, expecting something obvious, had galloped up |~ But Henry spoke in time. NO. 32. 
well past it. ve ia ts 2 . “ Cut me down this mad dog,” said he. pees 
The two met. Fitz, as he drew, dropped Bonner And at the door-way it the swords clashed. Stub- Tien following: these competitors lind each one mistake: 


with what gentleness he could, and Mac, flinging aside the 
lanthorn which he carried, tackled Wolsey’s Burrows. Fitz, 
whose aim was to hack his way through six now left to 
his one arm, and so fty to the hut, entered the fray with 

d and terrible impetuosity, his -cword thrashing like 
fails, But the Wolsey-men, who had at once known him 
by the lanthorn-shine, offered a dogged resistance ; and four 


EWING MACHINE. 4a. 
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machine does 


Write for Press 
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PEACH S.+c&CURTAINS 


bornly, in his stolid, firm-lipped, rock-browed way, though 
quite weak now, Macdonald defended himself against five 
blades during two full minutes’ space. Then, washed from 
head to foot in blood, he gave in, and drooped, and fell dead. 
And seeing him fall, so gorily, and so trugically, and so 
loyally, Bessie Ford lost her woe in swoon. 
(To be continued.) 
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#0 ME N OTES PAGE. Bronze May be Renovated {narecloured 


A PAGE MORE PaRTICULARLY FOR LapiEs. part of muriatic acid and two parts of water, free the 


ee . f article from all se and dust, and apply the mixture 
IsoBEL will be glad to answer, in aie s evs, epee of A Nourishing Dish pes By ge! oe. with a cloth. When dry polish with sweet oil. 
cneral interest upon household m , so far asspace|.. really good k for one in your new house, uss 
at Envelopes should be marked Homm Notes. pe vey ear i y Ste Oe Gey To Destroy Fleas powdered alum freely, and 
lay 
from eryetallising by adding| 20 Get Rust off Keys and Locks 1... 


dissolve it in all water used for scrubbing. For ordinary 
soap, substitute carbolic, and I think you will coon find 

Precent Syrup two or three rathme of citric | in paraffin oil, and let them remain covered for some 
acid to each gallon of Than, Those who prefer it may | time. The oil will loosen the rust so that it is easily 
ry t 


Never Wash a Baby's Clothes aga 
source of chafing and irritation to the delicate skin. © - 


inal aig home as perfect as the old. (Reply to Hovuse- 
WIFE. 

add cream of tartar. ( ‘0 JEFFSON.) rubbed off. (Reply to Mazoow.) Furniture ‘2 be Kept in really good condition 

i i gallon of boiling water ._._ Should be polished at least once a 

To Remove Varnish, Tint "S Wen wina| Ginger Pop. on one pound of lat sugar, halt | Pe slotsed with Srash and rabbers Srory timo the ne 

; . i room 

flannel moistened with spirits of ammonia. This is a | an ounce of ginger, and one ounce of cream 0! ir | is turned out, and with bees’-wax and + oes 

‘oces i ectual. (RB to | When nearly cold, add a tablespowetal of yeast. Strain turpen 
Den a ee aa and bottle rad in six hours it will be ready for use. 


a month, 
(Reply to CORRESPONDENT.) 


To Remove Grease from Wall Paper, 
Before Arranging Maidenhair Fern in | bold a piece of clean blotting-paper over the spot, and 
fo soak it ie et Loot in cold water, then | Beet 8 warm Balan cree ety en 
Vases, singe the ends of the stems with a match. with a clean surface of paper till the grease is all 
Ferns thus treated will last three times as long and keep extracted. 
quite green and fresh for several days. Swiss Souffle Pudding. Beat two ounce; 
be made as follows: 


; ican Lae of fresh butter to 
A Mahogany Stain One pint of linseed oil, | *CT2™ add to it six ounces of caster sugar, and three 
one ounce of alkanet root, one ounce of rose pink. Set 


ounces of fine flour, two well-beaten eggs, and a pint of 
theee in ients in an earthenware vessel, and let them 


milk, beating all the time. Flavour delicately with 
remain in a warm place all night. Stir well, and apy anilla essence. Pour into a greased fancy pie-dish and 
the stain to the sized wood with a woollen rubber. ( ly 


to Jessop.) Dandelion Beer, i,” quite simply made ae 


. eg ie : ke some oor 
Directly Mint is Plentiful ‘int ‘vin follows: Boil in five gallons of water two ounces of 
egar . ; 

as follows: Put some fresh clean mint leaves inta_p. ——— | abteg ss Saad ginger, and half an ou:1ce 
wide-mouthed bottle and fill with good vinegar. Leave | ©; 2OPS. = tam ON Bie bole ,adding three pounds 
the receptacle closely corked for about three weeks. $5 fom, nh ba Lasts o! peek juice. Allow this 
Afterwards pour the liquid off without disturbing the | ;,. iaiee ‘or twenty-four hours and bottle for use. 
sediment. (Reply to DENT.) Tie the corks in securely. (Reply to Horton.) 


To Remove Mildew from House-Linen. Veal and Potato Pie. oe: ge ge ign 
First of all take some soap, any common sort will do, | finely-chopped ham or tongue. Flavour the mince with 
and rub it well into the linen, then ecrape some chalk | cayenne pepper, add a pinch of salt, and a small piece 
very finely and rub that in also. Lay the linen on the | of butter rolled in flour. Beat up the yolks of two 
grass and us it dries wet it again; this done twice or | with a little gravy, and add to the mince. Place t 
thrice should erase the stains. (Reply to JERVIS.) mixtore in a pie-dish, cover with thin slices of cold 


: boiled potato. Scatter small pieces of butter: 
To Keep Fish Fresh. ara ge gg A tilt in lala 


cook, he potato is brown, in the oven. 
with brown sugar. Keep the fish in a horizontal ; ld 
position, so that the eager way soak into it as much Silk Sf aid Elevenpe nee per Yard *% 


the 
as possible. Half an ounce of sugar will be found se 


| oe have been a boon. Not so now, when Iroganil 
sufficient for three pounds of fish. If fish is treated | Glystre may be had for 11s. 9d. per dress-length. This 
like this before salting and smoking the flavour is much 


improved. (Reply to ALICE STERLING.) 


Lemon Sauce to Serve with Boiled 
° may be prepared as follows: Mix together 
Pudding x teasjeualdl of flour, three-quarters of a 
pint of milk, the yolks of two eggs, sugar to taste, 
and the grated rind of two lemons. Stir over the fire 
till on the poling point and the whole is thick. N.B.— 
For this sauce I always use a double boiler, for if the 
contents of the pan boil the sauce is spoiled. (Reply to 
DENTON.) 


Steamed Mutton and Rice. 1% 2 sev, 


ing jar put 
three pounds of neck of mutton, two curtite; a small 
onion, a turnip cut into dice, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
saltspoonful of pepper, a tomato, come peas in season, 
and half a pint of water. Cover the jar closely and 
stand it ina Sega of hot water which keep boiling 
for three hours. Arrange a border of boiled rice on a 
dish, place the mutton in it, the chopped vegetables in a 
pile in the centre of it, and sprinkle over some finely- 
chopped capers or parsley. 
Lamb's Liver and Onions el Bood 
lamb is in seaton. Cut some lamb’s or calf’s liver into. 
slices one-third of an inch thick, and pour boiling water 


for layer cakes, etc., rinse 

To Melt Chocolate cut a clean saucepan with 

water, put in the chocolate, set over a ag ms fire and 

stir steadily the whole time till it is liquid. The 

chocolate requires to be watched very carefully or it will 

all turn to powder. Use directly it is liquid. (Reply 
to J.) 


When Washing Muslin Curtains weap 


bran in a cloth and boil it in a large of water. 
The muslin may be washed in a lather of soap, but no 
lard soap rubbed on to, it; afterwards stiffen in the 
bran water, diluted with an equal quantity of water. 
(Reply to BE. RB. D.) : A 
cane ¢ hi : 
Grilled Mackerel, ‘ the Ssh ie very ne 
fish should be split down the back, cleaned, and wiped 
dry. Grease the bars of the gridiron, pepper the fish, 
and broil it over a very clear fire. When the mackerel 
is done, scatter salt over it, and, if liked, pour over a 
little run butter. Garnish with sprigs of parsley and 
slices of cut lemon. 
Cutlets for a Pic-nic, Ghop small two of 


eggs, add to them two tablespoonfuls each of bread- 
crumbs and grated cheese, a pinch of curry-powder, 
cayenne, and salt to taste. Mix all together with the 
yolk of an egg veaten to a pale colour. Shape like 
cutlets, dip into beaten egg, then into breadcrumbs, and 
fry a golden brown. Drain dry. 


is a ve 

Raspberry Cream Tart **,,% Xo, good 
is still ecarce. Mix a tablespoonful of flour smoothly 
with cold milk, then add gradually three-quarters of a 
pint of milk and sweeten to taste. Boil until perfectly 
smooth and the flour tastes cooked. Stand the pan 
aside, and when the cream is nearly cold, add the yolks 
of two beaten eggs and a tablespoonful of dissolved 
butter. Line a pie-dish with short crust, and put on 
the bottom of it a layer of raspberry preserve. © Slow] 

ur the cream over and bake till the pastry is cook 

eat the whites of egg to a stiff froth and with it 
ornament the top of the tart. Place in the oven a few 
minutes to brown the meringue. 
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FREE, 


see this . Week’s 


HOME NOTES. 


A Paper Pattern of the very pretty 
Blouse of lace over silk, with a vest 
of gauged 


bake in a quick oven for half-an-hour. 
which you wish to have, 


except that (unlike ordinary watered terial 

moiré effect is constantly changing. Take hee bose 
fabrics apart and the waterings are invisible, but the 
combined effect is most handsome. The foundation is 


° recipe is already in re- 

Uy OColigfoot Wine vreat, so here it's. Boil 

one gallon of water, with two and a half pounds of 

moist sugar and the beaten white of an egg, for forty 

minutes. Place a — of a peck of fresh-gathered 
coltsfoot flowers an 


put the onions over it, and let them fry till brown. To 


Also a Patt a roe the onions in the centre of a dish with the 
of this Walk- sliced liver round it. Make some fot brown gravy 
og Coatume -_— over all. Fora garnish have small of 


for Spring and Summer wear can be 
had free. 


Fullest instructions as to cutting 
out and making-up appear in 


“HOME NOTES” 
FASHION SUPPLEMENT. 


“HOME NOTES” was the First in the 
Field, and is Foremost NOW. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Design No. 97. 
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Design 
‘ble | Design No. 94 is a truly marvellous creation. As a costume 
it stands unrivalled in point of value, style, and a 
ance. Acknowledged everywhere the best Half. 
is | Costume of the seas -n. It is ep in the excellent 
Venetian Cloth or in the Spécialité Ser, e—two grand clo 
for wear and durability. 1t isa velvet-trimm 
ice and sleeves lined. It has 


Costume complete; 
extra; or Skirt alone, 5/6; carria; 


paid, 
front. 
Our New ILLUSTRATED SEE: CH BOOK of COSTUMES 
line | | 024 MA@TLES for the SUMMER SEASON is now in cir- 
culation. Post Free on application to any part of the world. 


‘The Allen Foster Spéciatité 
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WINNIE AND BERTIE RIDLEY. 


Typical cases for the Scott’s Emulsion | result that they soon got better, and I 
treatment are those where children are | do not intend being without it this 
sither delicate from birth, or from some | winter. I have recommended it to several 
unknown cause, seem to be declining in | friends, and they all speak highly of it, 
health. To such children Scott’s Emul- | amongst them Mrs. Dingley, of 74 Cressy 
sion is like rain to 4 thirsty plant. The | Road, who, on my advice, sent for a E f Canden'Town 6 
organism of a child needs just the kind | bottle, and she wishes me to state that . Your Bi; 14 High Read, 


of nourishment which Scott’s Emulsion | her baby’s cough is much better, and she SSS 
DON'T LET MOTHS 


SEWING MACHINEGQ™” 


B. W. NORTON, 
@ & @ Chancery 


supplies, and it is because the system is | is going to continue its use for a time. 


ble btain this nourishment fro “Yi fully, 
ome aes that the Ail cow « (Signed) Mra z G. Ripuey.”” RUIN YOUR FURS 
delicate. 


The reason Scott’s Emulsion is so 
We take great pleasure in introducing : ; 5 
a letter from Mrs. J. G. Ridley, of adapted to the ailments of children is to 


OR BLANKETS 
Portsmouth, who says: be found in the fact that it contains cod- 


ea 
Lists Free. cack 2d. in the shilling on every order 2 
liver oil, glycerine, and hypophosphites | prices ‘a. ogg apee-oe rues 4 =~ KEATING S POWDER 


ee in scientific proportions, and in a palat- | PRESERVES THEM. 
“Landport, Portsmouth, able and easy form of digestion. The . from 4.2; Gold Eugase | KITTS BLACKBEETLES&ELEAS 
“ Noyember 14th, 1898. glycerine in Scott’s Emulsion greatly | Tue PRIOR Tae holesal = ‘Tins 34, O 
“Dear Sirs,—I have great pleasure in | facilitates the absorption of the oil,| “xivesroo.” ° Street ngbam. eee 


writing to tell you of the very beneficial | while the hypophosphites aid digestion, 
results your Scott’s Emulsion has had | stimulate the appetite, nourish the bones 
on both my children. My little girl was | and nerves, and sustain the brain. You 
very delicate and puny from birth, and | could not possibly find a more ideal 
nothing we tried seemed to do her any | combination, or a remedy s0 splendidly 
good. She had no appetite at all, and | adapted to all the wasting tendencies of 
was literally wasting away instead of | the human body. Scott's Emulsion is 
growing. Hearing of Scott’s Emulsion, | effectual in coughs and colds, weak 
I thought I would give it a trial. After lungs, consumption, bronchitis, scrofula, 
she had taken the first bottle we noticed | anemia, marasmus, rickets, and all 
& marked improvement in her, and her | wasting conditions of children. 
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* » eee eee je For 12 pla! 2 eee eco je le 
appetite was better. I continued giving You can obtain a sample of Scott’s 12. » bt td , a0: 7m ng is? by Pe soscopic a 
her the preparation all through the | Emulsion by sending threepence to cover hy - films, doy 28 fae ‘a ES io 4 by 34, ea R.R. 
winter, and I believe it saved her life. | postage to Scott & Bowne Limited, piudes, 4 by 3 ie Pas 105! Lene at Feet se a aaee ee- 


Last month both of them (the girl and | Manufacturing Chemists, 95 Great 
baby) had a severe attack of bronchitis, | Saffron Hill, London, E.C., and men- 
and I immediately procured another | tioning this paper. All chemists sell 
bottle of Scott’s Emulsion, with the | Scott’s Emulsion. 
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C. W., who is a medical expert, writes to say that in the 
event of one swallowing a pin, a needle or a fish-bone, 
the best thing to do is to take a piece of bread or 
dough, chew it slightly, and swallow it quickly, so that 
the sharp ends of the foreign bodies may become em- 
bedded in the bolus, and thereby protect the gullet. 
When this is done, the next treatment should be by a 
surgeon, who will introduce an instrument termed the 
“Umbrella Pro .” consisting of a large hank of 
horse-nair, wrap, tightly round a stick of whale 
bone, having an arrangement, whereby, after intro- 
duction into the gullet, it may be opened and the 
horse-hair spread out in large hoops. On withdrawal, 
it generally catches the foreign body inits fold. It is 
ed “umbrella” from its action being the same as 

the ordinary article. 

Artuur is anxious to form a local cycling club 
amongst his friends, and wants to know how to go to 
work.——————-You are right; it is to work, 
for pleasure doesn’t come till later. First of all, 
make judicious inquiries amongst your friends 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether or no there is 
likely to be a sufficient number of them to make such 
a club successful. Then ask four or five of your 
chums round to your house—or, better still, get one 
of them to ask you round to his—and appoint a 
captain, a vice-captain, a secretary and a treasurer. 
The last office is better occupied by a lady, who is not 
usually so apt to put her hand in her wrong pocket 
and pull out the club meer UY mistake to pay for 
drinks. It is customary appoint the original 
organiser of the club as captain. hese 


AN OLD FRIEND TURNS UP. 


How many of you, we wonder, who read Pearson’s 
Weekly to-day read it in 1892. Tens of thousands, 
without a doubt, and you will remember, therefore, 
with what unbounded pleasure you perused the 
finest serial story of prison and convict experience, 
** For the Term of His Natural Life,’ that has ever 
been written. This story will start at once in 
*¢Dan Leno’s Comic Journal,” and we urge every 
one of our readers to peruse the opening chapters. 


—_ 0+ 


As the interest taken in the Q.W.A. page by readers 
living abroad is increasing in the most satisfactory 
manner, and as it is impossible for those readers to 
compete in the ordinary way with the readers living 
in land. I wish to make the following sugges- 
tion: Taree numbers of questions are received 
from very distant countries, and many of these are 
inserted ; but by the time the number of P.W. con- 
taining these questions reaches their authors it is, of 
course, too late for them to reply. If, however, con- 
tributors living abroad would make a rule of sending 
replies to their own questions, they would then, so 
far as these questions are concerned, be competing on 
equal terms with contributors living in the British 
postal district. 


Now, of course, having arrived at the third column of 
this page, you naturally anticipate something about 
the FresH Arm Funp. I invariably reserve this 
space for my cadging announcements, so you know 
aint to skip and what not to skip. Well, although 
the amount this week is u again, it is nothing like so 
ta move asitought to There is somethin 
slack somewhere. Somebody is at fault, and as I fee 
sure it is not you, perliaps you will tickle up your 
friend Smith on the subject, and remind him that 
a_small child is cowering in a corner of a London 
slum waiting for his ninepence to transfer him to the 
country fora day. If you are the sort of person I. 
take you to be, you will not fail the little ones, nor 
will your friend Smith. Come now, be a good fellow, 
and stump up cheerfully! It means only the cost of 
a good cigar, or thfee-fourths of a dozen bottles of 
ginger beer. Remember, I'm not asking for myself 
or my papers. The advertisement acc to P.W. 
by reason of the F.A.F., is abaclotaly: mothing, No 
one buys a single copy of P.W., and no one ever did 
buy a ar ae copy of P.W. because of the F.A.F. 
In fact, I am forced to believe by letters that 
Bare been sent rs that a few a af level-headed 
le gave wu paper because their consciences 
Pouldn’t stand the oe to the FresH Arg 
Funp during the summer months. What I want to 
impress upon you is that by donating to this institu- 
tion you are not benefiting me or {any member of my 
staff in the least; you are just giving age good 
day’s outing to one or more children, according to the 
extent of your means. Don’t for a moment think 
that because you cannot afford five pounds, or even 
five shillings, that “it’s not worth while sending a 
bob.” If you will take the trouble to ce through 
the following list, you will observe that the majority 
of subscriptions are small. It is the old story of 
‘¢ Little drops of water,” you know; and why not 
little of water in the ocean of loeae (ak 
will flood 100,000 children this year ? y not ? 


P are a great number of 
circumstances to be taken into consideration when 
answering a question like this. In one man the 
desire to save the life of a fellow creature drownin; 
before his eyes would be so strong that he would 

use to consider the effects either on himself or those 
dent upon him. In another case, the fact of 


mittee. Of course, it will bea mixed club, and the 
committee will consist of the ez oficio members and 
about four others—two ladies and two gentlemen. Be 
careful to select.the prettiest girls Ps We 
em 
me 


; 


: swimmer and fully confident that he is able to save| 0 THE FeEsu Forp. This is cheering, and 1 
mee One of theee should be thaton clu rans adios | ‘be life ing person with a minimum of risk many others will emulate the example, We 
should not wear bloomers, they have no * | to himself, be is then perfectly justified in making | haven't y . of the this 
lar objection to having meals in icy isolation in the attempt. In any case, he ought to strain every | son. But perhaps intending subscribers have been 
bar-parlour. Get person to bring a score of | nerve to summon : lantor bet re they Reser "posted SS 
proposed runs, talk them over, and fix on, say, sixty— | A LARGE amount of correspondence has resulted from 4 sateal o 
two afternoon runs and one e ing run a week. the publication of the “Life's Work” article on I Have this week received a letter from Batoum, in 
‘When this is arranged, you have only to pray for fine| farming and fruit-growing. The teere| oom Set a ship chandler’s _— t port 
weather. ly practical people who regard many of the cere Bs bos ear Mosel lero and a 

1s month, the wedding present has been awarded to stalertents contained’ in iv as incorrect. "With the |  Teauest attached to it for all ship masters to put one 
Mr. Alfred Crowle, of 58 Adelaide Street, Penzance, | exception of a printer's error value of ee ee armed oor the ea 
who, on the tenth of April last, was married to Miss devoted to th F.AF 2 aa = lag eR 
Maud Hocking, 21 Guavis Street, Penzance. His and ‘oho Gaetere hy for poor children : 
reason is that he is blind, and in consequence, to » felt rBritishors <n hatever part rips 
and his wife an orphan, without friends. vig tthe roe fred i om 
A TRADESMAN shows the private book of one customer of 


to another. Is he liable to prosecution? Youna 
HovsewirFs finds herself in an awkward oa ae by 
Reis cosas task ey correaponioet waters 
le. a m t 

Ls an elackics and intert. ing mother, who, in 
rohan See ee she has ta tan osfenre- 
gant, as lor particulars from her 
tradespeop! 


necessary 
le. Younc HovusEwire naturally objects, 
and wants to know what she can do. I 


A.E, 
ee . D., de, 104.3 We 
never answer legal questions of any sort in P.W. 2a. 5 Bliaabeth, @ : Su Unenocesstal C sa. Shepley, Lod, Crab, 


3 3 
‘Apart from this, the best thing for you to do would Swearing Club, 8s.; J. Graham, Ls. 64.; Btonchouse Boy's ot 
be to take your custom away from the tradesmen who Pog ads fet Ati le eae ge the tid. 
have abused your trust by : your books. This ge gaged Omar sot Saturday Pennies, 1s. 93.; Clement Wood, 
would. certainly be the simplest and most effective Competitor, 444.4 Writer of Meply GiB: Tay Le Baep He ae 
wm of dealing with the matter Tommy Atking 4a;B. de. 3 Tm atgie,” ej Bb gett. = 
eT another record. T.T. writes from Frome to sa: ‘Ansdsil, Ss. ‘A. Aldroyd, 88." Shoulder’ > Sa. 5 
that in that town there are two ic kaye baae , 21 8s. 5 Biddy, 3.; Granblather, so Maton in 
Ca, er noone Nally P arg is have the names and iia 
of lovers, so that I can vouch Con 
for the accuracy of this remar' 


ECTED 
Harvey, £1 108. M. L. Gladys Huddart, 5s. ; C. H., 11d, 
Grand P.W. Total, £319 146. 6}d. 


POSTAL RATES. 


H. N. R. writes in reference to our article, “Stories you 
Pape med Se boo ” as follows 
oe y 


was at a small in P which was mostly 

popalated ams oe cashes. iy host 4 One Year | Half Year |3 Months 
eotton-grower, ened | to speak of a man whom called 
ne fanctionary mig rete . ery : Tog G we r 8 P r : + 
tis 5 m _iwi a 
been ill for a long time, and has booome 4 burden to his feiondes At a4 ed 
or if he has received extreme unction and shows signs of recover- ove a3 a6 
ing, the Disempenador is called in. This gentleman kneels on 88 44 a3 
the chest or stomach of the t and prays, w! the 6 6 33 18 
Jered Cage ly relieved of his pains—by death!" I my 90 46 23 
loubts about story, so I made inquirics, and apol for go 26 13 
og y letter is somewhat lengthy, but I like to 26 _ — 

id a line re your editorial note on the Piura, which is perfectly 2 6 —_ _— 
accurate in every particular. though the river is dry for almost ent = = 
half the year, it sometimcs-comes down in such force (usually at 


intervals of seven years) that it ca 
Snag fomeg od everything before it. In 


rries 
the carly part of port of Paita (the port for Piura) Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
destroyed by the flood. Some houses were cut in two, Registered. Telegraphic _. ; 
“Humovursome, Lonnon.” 
Messrs, R. 4. THOMPSON & Co. ere our Sole Agente in 
80 Pitt Street), Melbourne 
gi piel, Mebnres Ge Lal Sle un, Srchene teed 
at cin pean be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 248 Rue Rivoli, an3 
Printed and Published by C. Anruun Puanson Pearsoa 
Weakly Buildings, tienrietee Bena tana ‘e i 


: , boilers of the 
railway engines. On the le, I 
ales i oo wish my worst enemy a 


A GOLD-PLATED PENCIL-CASE WILL BE AWARDED TO EACH PERSON WHOSE LETTER IS DEALT WITH ON THIS PAGE. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


1. ENDING ~ 
1, 29, 1899. 
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required position. iN 
Appearance! ¥ A) Ap iii\\¢ , sa deere are 
THE FINE ART OF THE aN nity MYL TTT ; im Brusse z “am an advertis C 0da, 
a LET SIMPLIFIED - -ii | B.S mY Zee any. aia t 
ea eee 


Beaati fal } has been introduced 


Heads ‘of Nair ! “s 7 “YPHOID 


Se ae FEVER | 
ODIGIOUS BALE OF THE opru 


me Sd! ale MOORE’ S Patent Se 
“ITA” HAIR_FASTENER. TURKEY PATE GaneeTs 


fastened ne Ty teeny eee ean tay ae ie Maclean hae 

—— "s 

Fastener do not the uncomfortable experience of loose or strogrly hair white Cycling, Sayan tarot, pore Hicel Brnavels when iaid dawa, and camot be in durability 

Dancing, &c. bel as ee lg and consequently promotes and encourages 
CAUTION.—Substitutes, such as elastic, combs, wire, &c., beeen oe 


an “ITA” Hair Fastener. 
all best Drapers and Hairdressers, 6d. each, or sent direct on receipt of value 
EDWIN MOORE (Patentee), Priory Road, Aston, BIRMINGHAM. , ye _ a 
Se. 64. Sterling Value. YOU CANN 
$ £ 


SISSISF 
BESEREP f 
Per2e2s 
ie oe eg 
PEL PEE! 


Delicious and Nutritious. 
 ihed send another 


| 9 | goannas | Seer 

J Orders despatched in rotation as they arrive by post. post, Telegraphic Address: * Eclipse, Leeds.” P.0.’s payable to 

ee F. HODGSON & Som, rca WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
\c U IST ARD Wh not have Value for Money? 
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“TW 


Me 


YOU ARE BUYING 
IN FHEIA | 2,1 


MITCHELL’S 


q 


ware spre bet GOLD MED Ab , a en ; 
ee POWDER “PRIZE CROP" iver ¢ 
Choice. Virginia we a caw. pb if. - 

| | FIRST 


‘in 1888, 
FOREMOST 
| ever. since. 
BANKRUP?Y me DUwLor eumumatrd 
Re BRI TISH CARPET WEA AVING CO., 


LATE OF OLD: STREET, LONDON. 
-. SOR, have Cash whole of the bu 1°: 
Sick Headache, Constipation, goodwieand ON 8 208, Of Lente: oe Se Sale Prices of ( 1 


. Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, ie as ae a 
* pisordered Liver, ‘Female ‘Ailments; = 


——— 
3 r Sold 
a a 


he se 


